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Liberal Self-Cyxiticism 


(From The Christian Register) 


Judging from the publicity accruing from 
the announcement in the newspapers of 
the appointment of the Commission of 
Appraisal and from recent conference 
meetings of the New England Unitarian 
ministers where self-criticism has been the 
prevailing note, one would suppose that 
our whole liberal religious movement was 
in bad shape and that something should 
be done immediately lest it perish. 

We smile when we think of the theolo- 
gians of the Middle Ages, who would argue 
diligently as to whether angels had form 
and could converse, or whether they could 
be in two places at one time, and how many 
angels could dance upon the point of a pin, 
and yet who cared not a whit about per- 
sonal morality or the welfare of the people. 
What more useful exercise are we engaged 
in as a group of liberals when we spend 
hours debating the ‘‘content of liberalism,” 
or question the existence of God and the 
nature of His being, or whether there is 
any justification of our existence as 
liberals? Can you imagine a group of 
Romanist or Episcopal clergymen ques- 
tioning whether their existence as Roman 
or Episcopal priests is justified? 

Whether God is simply the urge in 
humanity that leads and directs all human 
life and destiny, or is a power outside of 
man, means little to the average layman 
who seeks our sanctuaries for inspiration 
and help to carry on the tasks of life. 
There are few of our church people who are 
even mildly interested in the humanist- 
theist controversy which seems so absorb- 
ing to some Unitarian ministers. The 
latter are responsible for a good deal of the 
uncertainty which has swept over our 
liberal movement like a fog. Their pessi- 
mism like a leaven has permeated the whole 
church, and as a result many liberals do not 
know where they are, what they believe 
or what their objective should be. The 
results of this uncertainty are the lack of 
loyalty and a loss of missionary zeal for 
the liberal faith. 

Sometime ago there appeared a poster 
in our Wayside Pulpit which read: ‘“‘Uni- 
tarians are uniting in a campaign to make 
America a more religious nation.’ <A 
passerby remarked, ‘‘Good, the Unitarians 
are at last united in something.’’ No one 
likes such a comment, it probably could be 
labeled a Fundamentalist pun, but it 
strikes at the root of our weakness. What 
has happened to this campaign to make 
America a more religious nation? We are 
still debating as to our Commission, our 
leadership, our efficiency, the organization 
of our forces, while the aim and purpose 
of the campaign are lost sight of. We sing 
at times with great gusto, 

“Wider grows the kingdom 
Reign of love and light 
For it we must labor 
Until our faith is sight.” 


And yet when we met as a church in 
assembly at our May meetings in this 
critical year 1934, there was noticeably 
absent in our deliberations that missionary 
zeal, that passion for righteousness, which 
alone may bring in the reign of love and 
light. All that we heard in most of our 
discussions was “‘Let us appraise our- 
selves and find out if as an organization we 
are efficient.” 

What will happen is this. A number of 
our leading clergymen and laymen will 
spend a year or more in this critical self- 
criticism, while the concerted attack of our 
liberal church upon the evils of our day 
will be lessened or abated thereby. 

It needs no appraisal committee to put 
its finger on the weak spot in our liberal 
faith. The reasons why it has not made 
the progress that it should have made are: 

First: It has not shown a united front 
in its theological thinking. Uncertainty is 
the keynote of our tracts, preaching and 
conferences. 

Second: It has lacked missionary zeal. 
In a Boston suburban town a small insig- 
nificant Methodist church gives $500 per 
year to support the missionary activities 
of its denomination, while a Unitarian 
church in that same town, socially promi- 
nent, one of the old established churches, 
gives a little more than one-fifth of that 
amount for missionary work. One of the 
great truths of the age is that the church 
without missionary zeal cannot exist for 
long. Liberalism has possessed no great 
missionary zeal. Once in a while, fever of 
missionary zeal and fervor would appear 
in our midst, but the rash would be dis- 
covered by some of our theologians and, 
as in the case of our infectious diseases, 
the patient or patients would be sent to the 
isolation ward. Our gospel isin cold storage. 

Third: The third reason is most vital— 
expressed in the words ‘“‘lack of loyalty.” 
We may change and reform everything 
pertaining to our American Unitarian 
Association, theological schools, religious 
education, and so forth, but if we are not 
able to stimulate a deeper sense of loyalty 
among our people to their local churches, 
then indeed we are weak and helpless. 

Empty pews never brought a spark of |} 
enthusiasm to a minister, liberal or con- 
servative, or to those who carry in their 
hearts the best interests of a church. 
Empty pews are the dry rot of our liberal 
church. They have never made one con- 
vert to our cause and never will. Fill up 


the pews every Sunday with loyal Uni- ||| 


tarians and there would be no need of a 
Commission of Appraisal. That is the 
humble but fervent belief of-one Unitarian 
minister who has declared a ‘“‘moratorium 
on self-criticism” and is trying to preach 
and teach and practice a keener sense of 
loyalty to the liberal faith. 
John Nicol Mark. 
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John Dewey 


R. HUGH VERNON WHITE pointed out to a 
group of friends the other day that Prof. John 
Dewey in his new book* “A Common Faith,” 

undertook to serve religion and believed that he was 
serving religion. In all of our discussions of humanism 
and theism, God or no God, and in all of our debate 
over this thought-provoking book, we ought to bear 
this in mind: Here is a man eminent in pedagogy and 
in philosophy, who wants to be of help. Whether 
church people see or fail to see help in what he pro- 
poses they at least can be courteous to a great scholar 
who is a fearless, honest, courteous man. 

John Dewey attempts something that we have 
often laughed at in these columns, to cut religion free 
from the supernatural and to found it on science. He 
does not succeed so far as we are concerned, but he 
does make us see that somebody working along the 
lines that he maps out may in time render an enormous 
service to mankind. 

It is not getting rid of the supernatural that 
bothers the thoughtful religious man,. All we have 
to do is to enlarge the natural. In our day, we like to 
think of God as natura], and of God and man as one. 
Nor are we anything but friendly to attempts to 
observe facts in religion, to compare one thing with 
another, to check, to test, and to reflect upon what 
we see or experience. There is a great deal to be done 
by studying religion with scientific care. 

No, the closed mind is what bothers us, whether 
it is working in science or in religion. It is quite con- 
ceivable that we who so deprecate it, ourselves possess 
it. For we are very sure of God as a reality. We are so 
sure that we are entirely friendly to all attempts men 
can make to change our faith in God. 

Now we realize that a large number of our readers 
are saying, ‘Cut out all this talk about humanism.” 
They would not say it if they realized that we want 
to bring into our churches our finest young people, and 
that we cannot do it unless we satisfy them that we 
are not ignorant of current intellectual difficulties. 

We realize that we are not fitted to write intelli- 
gently upon Dewey and his work, for we are not trained 
in the fields of which he is a master. Andrew Banning, 
in an article in this issue for which we are indebted to 


*The Terry Lectures at Yale University. Yale University 
Press, $1.50. 


and the Stars 


- The Christian Register, discusses some of the philo- 


sophical implications of the book. Dean Speight, once 
a professor of philosophy, our literary editor, may do 
the same. 

We content ourselves with pointing out the 
thing in Dewey’s book which seems to us of deep- 
est interest. It is that Dewey finds more in man, or 
the universe, or the interaction of man and the 
universe, than the rabid type of humanist finds. In 
fact he condemns shallow, superficial humanism as 
well as blatant atheism. 

He finds forces in nature that are, to use the words 
of Dr. White, “‘antecedent to man or the race,’’ which 
create our ideals and keep them alive. Something in 
the universe itself is friendly to honesty, love, fidelity, 
truth, all that we recognize as our highest values. The 
universe itself stimulates, draws out, helps, these 
values. Probably Dewey would say this other than 
man is the interaction of nature and man. Now this 
is not atheism. It is not theism as we hold it either, but 
it is a contribution to theism. It is a hint of a theism 
which will be on a better and more enduring foundation. 

To us the most mistaken, superficial part of the 
book, if we can venture to use such language of John 
Dewey, lies in his obviously honest belief that faith 
in God weakens human e‘fort. He sees how much man 
might do to improve himself and his earth, and how - 
all of our noblest work is still in its infancy, and he 
labors with might and main to cut man loose from his 
leaning on God. How can a psychologist so misread 
human psychology? All that has held the race to- 
gether in dark ages of history, when the highest values 
seemed to have been sunk, has been the conviction 
that those values still existed in the mind of God and 
were indestructible. 

The greatest thing to steady and strengthen 
innumerable men and women today is the faith that 
God is with them. 

The difference spiritually between a universe that 
just happened and one that was made by a God of 
love and wisdom is simply immeasurable. But John 
Dewey’s words of warning are bound to make us ask 
ourselves if we have loaded all kinds of useless baggage 
on to the religious spirit, and whether we have a work 
to do in dumping this baggage and freeing religion. 

Of the current discussion between Wieman, 
Aubrey, Morrison and Dewey as to Dewey’s use of 
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the word God, we have only this comment to make: 
Dewey has a right to say what God means to hin, and 
Wieman has a right to say that the logic of his position 
ought to lead him much farther than he is willing to go. 

We gladly and freely admit that John Dewey 
is a humanist, but it seems to us that he is a humanist 
who sometimes walks out and looks at the stars. 

* * 


NINETY-TWO YEARS OF GEORGE GREGG 


EORGE GREGG of Canandaigua, New York, 
does not fool around with any one-year sub- 
scription to The Christian Leader. He is only 

ninety-two years old, or young, and, whatever actuaries 
may have to say of life expectancy, he sends five 
dollars for another two years’ subscription to the 
paper that he has had since 1862. 
That kind of faith in himself, in us, and in every- 
thing else, gives us a good feeling. 
x 


AN ANCIENT CORPORATION AND A MODERN 
PAPER 


SELF-PERPETUATING body of twenty lay- 
men, dating back to 1828, owns and operates a 
Methodist religious weekly. The body is the 

Boston Wesleyan Association. The paper is Zion’s 
Herald. 

There are many kinds of ownership and control 
of religious weeklies, with failures and successes under 
every system. As a rule papers owned by denomina- 
tions themselves are not as free as those owned in 
some other way, but they have the denominational 
treasury to fall back on in hard times. Zion’s Herald 
is free, solvent, successful, and probably more useful 
to the denomination than if it were operated by 
denominational officials. 

It was started to serve New England Methodism, 
and that is its especial field, but it circulates nationally 
to quite an extent also. Most of its editors have come 
from outside of Boston, and several from outside of 
New England. 

We have a chance to see New England Metho- 
dists once a year, when the Boston Wesleyan Associa- 
tion gives a dinner. This year about two hundred 
people attended, including nearly all of the district 
superintendents of the New England States, pastors, 
professors, prominent laymen, and their wives. The 
editors of the other church papers, as usual, were there, 
and sat in full glory at tables on the stage with the 
speakers and high officials. It was a beautiful sight. 
(We refer to the view from the stage.) 

Dr. Lewis O. Hartman, who has been editor and 
manager of Zion’s Herald since 1920, is a courageous, 
able, experienced editor. His fellow editors like him, 
trust him, rally around him. There is no mincing 
matters in discussing social problems in Zion’s Herald. 
Dr. Hartman is an advanced thinker socially, which 
means that he leans strongly toward the teachings of 
Jesus, and he puts a religious trust and passion into 
what he writes. There are some rich men in the 
Wesleyan Association, and practically all of the mem- 
bers drive Packards rather than Fords, and it is a 
cheering and an illuminating thing to find them going 
along with Hartman and Hartman going along with 


them. It gives us faith that we shall work out of our || 
problems eventually with brotherhood rather than || 
through a class dictatorship. | 

There was strong castigation of the times and the |} 


people in the address at the dinner delivered by Rollo iI 
Walter Brown, but a closing emphasis upon the value || 
of individual initiative and liberty which was great. ||j 


The Bishop of the area, Charles Wesley Burns, 
made an eloquent address, and endorsed Dr. Hartman 
without any preface concerning not agreeing with him. 
This was something new to every editor present. 

And the belief of the great company in a church 
paper, the caliber of the people backing the paper, the 
recognition of the fact that in all the denominations 
we really are working away at one task, and, above all,. 
Hartman’s spirit and success, put new confidence and 
cheer into all the rest of us who are carrying the 
responsibility of journalism for our own churches. 

* * 


ARTHUR PEIRCE 


OR the greater part of the time that we have been 
editing The Christian Leader, Arthur Peirce was 
president of the Universalist Publishing House, 

the corporation which owns and controis The Christian 
Leader as a trust from the Universalist Fellowship of 
Churches. Dr. Peirce gave up the presidency in 19382, 
when he discovered that his heart was somewhat 
affected, but he retained his place on the Board of 
Directors as long as he lived. 

Anything in the way of a trust naturally moved 
his way. Any time that men who knew him were 
looking for a trustee they thought of him. He had the 
ability and the high sense of responsibility that make 
a perfect trustee. He could not take on all the tasks 
that were suggested to him, but he took on all that his 
broad shoulders could possibly carry. 

First and foremost he was a teacher. Although 
for many years his part in the educational program 
was educational direction and administration, he kept 
that intense personal interest in boys and girls that 
God had planted in him deep and strong. Always he 
was following up the boys and girls of Dean Academy, 
asking where they were now, how they were doing, 
reporting their victories, sympathizing with them in 
sorrow or difficulty, reaching out a strong hand every 
now and then to help. Always he was watching out 
for Dean, to make it a better instrument of training 
and to make it better understood and used. Under him 
it became a powerful, respected institution of learning. 

It was as head of our own board that we saw him 
most frequently in action, sitting at the end of the 
long table, quietly steering the meeting, never monopo- 
lizing the talk, always adding a touch of business 
sanity and common sense, and perfect in what he did 
to compose differences and to make men understand 
each other and pull together. We couldn’t help liking 
Arthur Peirce. We always trusted him. We had for 
him an ever deepening respect. 

In conventions of the church he was not always 
understood. The young radicals were inclined to think 
he was over conservative. His pet abhorrence was 
reform by resolution. He punctured many a reform 
balloon in the State and General Conventions of our 
own church. It was not that he was against progress, 
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against the social gospel, against brotherhood, but that 
‘he was against a mass of words that were just words 
and against committing the church that he loved to 
something foolish or useless. 

All these things that we are writing about con- 
vention battles seem secondary now, as we come 
squarely up against the elemental fact of death—the 
loss of a comrade and friend, the solemn end toward 
which all of us are moving, the loneliness and desola- 
tion in the home and school, the lesser but real loneli- 
ness in our own work. 

Innumerable instances of consideration, kindness, 
helpfulness, come trooping along the path of memory. 
Miss him? We shall always miss him. 

But in school, in church, on The Christian Leader 
and in the Publishing House, on the board of Tufts 
College, in the home, we shall carry on, blessed by his 
example and sustained by faith in his God. 

* ok 


THE CHURCH SITUATION IN MEXICO 


ISHOP CREIGHTON of the Episcopal Church 
explains in The Churchman of New York the 
situation of his church in Mexico, and says that 

its strength is growing every day. This is so contrary 
to the experience of the Catholic Church that some 
explanation is called for. 

The Catholic Church is at war with the Mexican 
Government and the Episcopal Church is not. 
Catholic priests and institutions are looked upon as 
centers of revolution, and Episcopal clergymen and 
institutions are not. Catholics will not submit to the 
laws and Episcopalians do. 

Bishop Creighton meets the charge that the 
Episcopa! Church is pursuing an opportunist policy and 
taking advantage of the difficulties of the Catholics. 

The work of the Episcopal Bishop in Mexico is 
of two kinds. He has a ministry to English-speaking 
Episcopal churches, and he has a mission to that 
section of the Catholic Church that seceded in 1857, 
and had Episcopal bishops from the United States 
consecrate their newly elected bishop, and who since 
that time have worked in close partnership with 
Episcopalians. 

In 1926-1927, when the Roman Church officially 
withdrew from Mexico and put the country under an 
interdict, the independent Catholics and Episcopalians 
obeyed the law, registered their clergy and property, 
and went on with their work. In 1829 the Roman 
Church took the same action and resumed work. 

War between the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Mexican Government has broken out again over 
two questions. One is the provision of the constitution 
that each state may decide for itself how many clergy- 
men may work there, and the other is that no member 
of a religious order may teach in a school and no order 
may operate a school. 

“Tn the face of all this,’”’ asks Bishop Creighton, 
“what chance has the church? And may it not be said 
with truth that the Government is anti-religious? 
The answer to the first question is, ‘We are there,’ 
doing an effective and helpful piece of work, and grow- 
ing stronger every day in numbers, in the work we are 
doing and in zeal. The answer to the second question 
is that two entire articles of the constitution of Mexico, 


as well as parts of others, deal with the question of 
religion, and one of those articles grants entire freedom 
under the law. Moreover, one whole section of the 
Department of Interior is charged with the duty of 
religious administration. I know of no other nation, 
where there is no state church, concerned so vitally 
with religion. The election of Bishop Salinas y Velasco 
by General Convention was a courageous act. Instead 
of allowing ourselves to be weakened because a for- 
eigner could not qualify as Bishop of Mexico we have 
conformed to the law and strengthened our position 
and shown our confidence in a product of our own 
church. Our work is increasing, new missions are 
being organized, our Mexican leaders both clerical and 
lay are being given opportunity to advance our edu- 
cational and social service programs. We are respond- 
ing to the erying need for the Gospel as this church 
has received it, and never at the expense of any other 
church.”’ 

We are of the opinion that Bishop Creighton and 
the Episcopalians have chosen wisely in working with 
the Government. 

We are of the opinion also that the Government 
has not chosen wisely in attempting to build a strong 
free nation through suppression of freedom of speech, 
of the press, of religious worship and of religious 
education. 

We are glad to see Protestants and Jews joining 
in an appeal to the Mexican Government to mitigate 
the rigors of proscription and to give true religious 
liberty to the Mexican people. 

But if it be true that the worst cases of proscrip- 
tion have come because of counter-revolutionary 
activities, then all we can say is that if we choose to 
fight we must expect to be fought. 

We will stand for the rights of conscience to the 
limit, but we also will take the consequences. 

* co 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The closing of the mills at Southbridge, Mass., 
because of labor violence and broken contracts, is a 
terrific blow to the town and to the hundreds of fair, 
decent people who want to work there, but is there 
any use in trying to run any business with a mob 
pounding at the gates? 


To us it is as clear as a pikestaff that destruction 
of liberty by a labor union is as devastating as destruc- 
tion of liberty by a manufacturers’ union, and that 
morally it is worse, because the labor union is fighting 
for liberty. 


We have not the slightest objection to dropping 
the word supernatural if the word natural is used to 
cover all of nature, nor to an empirical religion founded 
on facts, provided the fact of God is included. 


The old year 1934 has disappointed many of our 
hopes, but we cannot part from it without regret, for 
it has been a year of life, and life seems increasingly a 
precious and beautiful thing. 


The man of intense action is not usually the first 
man to read “‘the signs of the times.” 
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Another Good 1935 Resolution: Attend Church! 
And an Added Reason for Doing So 
Robert Lewis Weis 


I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go unto 

the house of the Lord. 

ME months ago I attended the funeral of a 
middle-aged man who had never been known 
to go to church. His father and mother before 
him were not church-going people, and now 
his son is growing up a complete stranger to church 
and Sunday school. I do not know that the members 
of this family have been anti-religious—they are 
certainly morally-good individuals and happen to be 
in very comfortable cireumstances—but the church 
has meant as little to them as the royal court of King 
George and Queen Mary. I have never had occasion 
to discuss religious matters with any member of the 
family, but take it for granted that they hold beliefs 
more or less orthodox. 

Upon the solemn occasion of the funeral service 
I could not help thinking how much this man had missed 
by withholding his loyalty to a church. He probably 
considered that he never missed anything, because he 
evidently never gave the matter a thought. But all 
of us who remember attending various churches in our 
youth would feel that there was a real void in our lives 
had we always shunned the church. The social affairs 
of the church alone, our friendships with fellow 
members, our pleasure in helping with church work— 
all have meant a great deal to us. All of these things 
my neighbor had missed. 

In David’s 122d Psalm there is an often-quoted 
testimony of his love of his church. He was glad when 
his friends suggested that they enter God’s house. 
He was proud of his temple, his holy city, his people. 
He wanted to thank the great Giver of all these mani- 
fold blessings, and nobody had to drag him to the 
place of worship. He would pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem; he would feel the peace that was within the 
temple’s walls. 

Have you ever noticed the faces of the crowds who 
enter a Roman Catholic church? As they ascend the 
steps most of them, the younger element at least, are 
smiling, and nobody appears to be going against his 
wishes. They are glad to go, even if conformity with 
their ancient theology makes it necessary. 

And so it is with the crowd everywhere, whether 
the people be Episcopalians, Methodists or Christian 
Scientists. There is a certain satisfaction in wor- 
shiping together, and constant church attendance 
becomes more than a duty, it becomes a pleasure. 

The church is an institution of great antiquity, 
and has filled a very necessary place in civilization 
throughout the centuries. We realize that the influence 
of the church extends far beyond the circle of its imme- 
diate followers; it raises the moral tone of the whole 
neighborhood and community; it is a bulwark of the 
cause of decency and righteous conduct. No human 
agency has done so much to raise man “upward and 
infinitely beyond all other creatures.’’ It is still as 
much needed as ever, and always will be. When any- 
one tells you that the church’s work is finished, ask 


him if he would like to live in a churchless community. 
Of course he will say “no,’’ and probably then hasten 
to explain that while it is a good thing for others, he 
does not need it—has owigrown it. And it is right there 
where he deceives himself, and we may pity him as 
much as I pitied the man who had gone to his death 
without darkening a church door. Before any person 
condemns the church he should realize the company 
he will be in by so doing, for the outspoken enemies 
of religion include the depraved, the grossly material- 
istic, the flippant bohemians, the anarchists, and, let 
me add, the thoughtless, the indifferent. 

We might consider the value of church attendance 
from several angles, as for instance the moral improve- 
ment of the steady churchgoer, or the custom of main- 
taining a noble tradition of our fathers, thereby setting 
an example for the youth. And finally, and chiefly I 
hope with most of us, of an inherent desire to worship 
God and to thank Him for His manifold blessings. 
Those are all excellent reasons for attending and 
supporting a church. 

But there is another way in which the church 
can be of vast service to humankind today, in a 
period of rush and turmoil—of change and restlessness 
—and one that is all too often overlooked. I do not 
for a moment claim that it should be the principal 
inducement for most of us to attend church, but it 
serves a very happy purpose in attracting many, and 
will continue to be of great service in building up any 
church. I refer to the peaceful relaxation which should 
come to all who attend divine worship. 

I have known of men and women who had no 
particular interest in religion; who were quite antago- 
nistic to theology; who felt that they had lived long 
enough to have confidence in their ability to resist evil, 
and who indeed often have very beautiful characters; 
and who in addition are not particularly interested in 
perpetuating the customs of their forebears. 

And yet they continve to attend church and 
thoroughly enjoy it because of the peaceful spirit of 
the Sunday morning hour of worship. The atmosphere 
of reverence, of quietness of thought, and the attitude 
of prayer—all contribute toward a state of content- 
ment. ‘They perhaps do not always realize that their 
church attendance is influenced by these motives, but 
it is often the case. And it is not for me or anyone else 
to condemn their reasons, for invariably they will 
obtain help and by consistent attendance will become 
imbued with the sense of worship and reverence for 
their Maker. 

I was once particularly impressed with the state- 
ment of a business man who frankly confided that he 
attended church and took an interest in church affairs 
largely because of this atmosphere of peace and quiet, 
so different from the noise and confusion and ma- 
terialistic considerations of the rest of the week. He 
had long been a stranger to any church, but on settling 
in a village began to be in his pew every Sunday. 
Gradually he commenced to regret that he had stayed 
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away from church for so many years, for he appreciated 
that he had been missing a good thing for a long time 
without realizing it. 

In another instance, an elderly gentleman likes 
to spend occasional week-end visits in the town of his 
boyhood, and not the least of the attractions of these 
visits is his habit of sitting in the old family pew 
during the service. There he is as content as one may 
be, after making allowance for the thought of his 
loved ones who long ago sat beside him in that very 
pew. 

And yet there is something sweet about those 
memories too—they are a reminder of the past which 
1s never to return. And so my elderly friend lives in an 
atmosphere of the long ago for an hour each week and 
thoroughly enjoys himself, even if perhaps he sleeps 
through a part of the service. But that is all right, 
God bless him; he has heard sermons these three score 
years and ten. 

In my part of the country I think that our fine 
old New England meeting-houses are peculiarly well 
adapted to serve the needs of those who desire a restful 
and reverential atmosphere during an hour of worship. 
In the first place, the church setting is usually dis- 
tinctly rural, even when houses begin to multiply in 
the vicinity of the meeting-house. The attractive 
common, the ancient burial yard in the rear, the church 
itself—possibly the third, fourth or fifth building upon 
or near the site of the first primitive house of God— 
all serve to make a felicitous combination for a church 
setting. 

While the external characteristics of a church 
building are important, and many a church has a 
charm of its own, it is the interior of the meeting-house 
which must claim our attention in considering a church 
as an institution dedicated to God, and for His venera- 
tion as well as for the uplift of man. Most of our New 
England churches have antiquity: generations have 
come and gone through the doors of many of them. 
Little ones have been christened, later married, and 
seated their children in the ancient pews, and in time 
have left this world and committed the care of the 
meeting-house to their children. “‘One generation goeth, 
and another generation cometh, but the earth abideth 
forever.” 

That sense of continuity—that feeling that un- 
counted numbers of people, and some of the very finest 
in each generation too, have once worshiped within 
their church walls—must be dear to all church attend- 
ants. They do not have to say ‘‘they worshiped on this 
spot,” as they would if the church were no longer 
standing, or ‘‘in the former building,” as in the case 
of a new edifice to take the place of the old, but no, 
in this very room, in these very pews. What a privi- 
lege! 

Now these generations of ancestors must have 
gained something from their regular attendance in the 
Lord’s Court, else they would not have gone Sunday 
after Sunday. We are apt to idealize the past; we, for 
instance, think of the virtues of the Pilgrims and 
Puritans without dwelling upon their failings. And 
that reminds me about their worshiping. They were 
indeed often afraid of the dire penalties which faced 
them if they were not members of the elect, just as 
some still are today. In short, many of them went to 
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church through fear, and in the earliest days not a few 
went through force; they had to go. 

But don’t think for a moment that most of them 
did not enjoy attending. They did, and they could 
truly say, ‘I was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go unto the house of the Lord.” Everybody of any 
consequence was there, and everybody looked forward 
to Sunday as the day of rest, the day of going to 
meeting. Probably the thought of remaining at home 
during service never entered their minds. They went, 
they enjoyed it, and they profited by the experi- 
ence. 

Now suggesting that there is a certain form of 
happiness to be attained by regular church attendance 
—to say that one may have a real enjoyment from 
public worship, as a temporary escape from the cares 
and confusion of life—does not explain how the church- 
goer is benefited. I like to think of the church as a 
spiritual storehouse where the average person can 
attend at frequent intervals and become charged with 
high ideals. With most people the pronounced worldli- 
ness of their associates and surroundings causes them 
to become more or less spiritually harren; they need 
contact with a source which will rekindle their spiritual 
attributes. 

That is what the church can do. With its em- 
phasis upon higher living, one’s thoughts are tempo- 
rarily withdrawn from one’s everyday activities, and 
we think of the things that are eternal. We learn anew 
that the Kingdom of God is within us. 

I believe that, as life becomes more and more com- 
plex, as greater and greater discoveries are made, and 
as our stores of knowledge are ever-increasingly ex- 
panded, far from becoming an outgrown relic of the 
past, the church will be more needed than ever. 
Certain scientists, psychologists and philosophers may 
scoff at theology, may consider the ancient concepts 
of God to be out-moded, may be so conversant with 
the stratosphere, the atom, the working of the human 
mind, that all of the teachings of religion may to them 
be merely a matter of the Golden Rule. And yet it is 
safe to say that at times they must feel the need of a 
religion in which they can express their longings for 
God, whether or not they care to call Him by that 
name. 

Was not that true, for instance, of a pioneer 
in science, Sir Isaac Newton, who, naturally enough 
in his own day, regularly attended church? But it was 
not from superstition or ignorance, but because he 
loved to go. And the same holds true of many an 
intellectual giant of the modern world. They may 
frequently care but little for the preaching and less 
for the theology, but they find the hour of worship 
an escape from the cares and turmoil of this busy 
world. 

Iam sure that all of us who love our church appre- 
ciate the weekly hour of worship! Can we not increase 
the influence of an organization devoted to the worship 
of God and service of man by interesting one or more 
of our friends or relatives to commence the new year 
by resolving to attend a church more frequently? Ask 
them to go to church regularly for a month or two, 
and see if by that time they do not begin to agree with 
David, who was glad when his friends invited him to 
go into the House of the Lord! 
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Principal Peirce Dead 


RTHUR WINSLOW PEIRCE, principal of 
Dean Academy, for thirty-five years a 
trustee and for twenty-five-years a director 

‘ of the Universalist Publishing House, and 

president of the corporation for nineteen years, died 

in his office at Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass., at 

5.40 a. m. Thursday, December 20. Principal Peirce 

was stricken upon his return from Boston Tuesday, 

the 18th, with a severe heart attack. He rallied on 

Wednesday, but a second seizure early Thursday 

morning proved fatal. 

While Universalists thought of him most fre- 
quently in connection with The Christian Leader, or 
other church activities, his main business in life was 
education. 

Immediately upon his graduation from Tufts 
College in 1882, he went to Goddard Seminary, Barre, 
Vermont, as a teacher. In nine years he was made 
headmaster of Goddard, remaining in that capacity 
six years. In 1897, he was elected headmaster of Dean 
Academy, Franklin, Mass., and was in his thirty- 
eighth year of service there when he died. In a period 
when privately controlled academies largely have 
passed out of existence, he made Dean Academy a 
power in education, increased its endowment, added 
buildings and equipment, built a loyal, cooperative 
faculty, and gathered a large student body. Always 
he labored to keep student expenses down and student 
opportunities up. Many a boy and girl with little or 
no money had a chance to get an education at Dean. 
To many a one the principal personally gave help in 
an hour of crisis. The Boston Evening Transcript, in 
its issue of December 20, the day that Dr. Peirce died, 
carried the following editorial, obviously written by 
some one with first-hand information: 


By the death of Dr. Arthur Winslow Peirce, 
secondary education in New England loses one of it; 
most useful and warmly appealing leaders. For thirty- 
seven years he stood as headmaster of Dean Academy, 
and of all the hundreds of pupils who passed through 
the school during that time it seemed—almost literally— 
that he never forgot a single girl or boy. Having made 
the student’s preparatory education competent and 
well-rounded, he treated the day of graduation merely 
as the beginning of fatherly interest in the further 
progress of every Dean pupil, both in college and in 
practical life. Any call for his help or advice was 
instantly met, with a willing grace that added much 
to the worth of its substance. While this readiness to 
help was accorded by him to all impartially, never- 
theless, if there was particular need of guidance or 
friendly assistance, as in the case of a student who 
had gone through school as an orphan, Dr. Peirce 
redoubled his efforts, making sure that the work would 
contribute to the graduate’s success in his or her pro- 
fession. 

Possessing such a spirit, the headmaster of Dean 
Academy naturally had a strong capacity to direct his 
faculty of teachers in most constructive manner.. He 
knew how to establish and maintain union of purpose 
and harmony of relations throughout the corps. Hig 
public services also were many, perhaps the most 
important of them, outside of Franklin, being his active 
and devoted work as a trustee of Tufts College. The 


mourning felt for him today is proportionate to the 
blessing his life so widely extended. 

Besides his membership on the board of Tufts, 
Dr. Peirce was a member of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools and a 
member of the Council of the New England Historical- 
Genealogical Association. He was a member of Theta 
Delta Chi. 

Dr. Peirce was one of the most loyal and useful 
laymen in the Universalist Church. Born in Arling- 
ton, Mass., June 3, 1860, of Universalist people, he 
naturally went to the Arlington Universalist church. 
His contemporaries there remember him as an eager, 
active boy, always at church and Sunday school, and 
“the boy above all others who could be depended on 
to run errands for the church.” If the church was to 
be decorated, young Peirce was there to help. That 
spirit was strong in him all his life. He was treasurer 
of the National Young People’s Christian Union for 
many years. When he sent his check recently to Dr. 
Etz for the Japan Mission of the church, he wrote that 
he had made a contribution to the Japan Mission 
every year since the mission was founded. He and his 
wife were active in support of the General Sunday 
School Association, the Women’s National Missionary 
Association, and all special movements and cam- 
paigns in the Universalist denomination. In his home 
church at Franklin, he has been a tower of strength 
as long as he has lived there. To his work for the 
Universalist Publishing House, The Christian Leader 
pays tribute in this issue. 

Dr. Peirce was a public-spirited citizen, taking 
his full share of civic responsibility wherever he lived. 
When Arlington, Mass., in 1907 celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of its existence as a separate 
town, Dr. Peirce delivered the historical address, 
which was published. In 1907, he published also the 
“History of the Franklin (Mass.) Library.” At the 
time of his death he was president of the Franklin 
Library Association, president of the Fletcher Hos- 
pital, and president of the Franklin Bank. His services 
during the bank holiday and business depression were 
of signal importance to the community. For twenty 
years he was president of the Franklin Y. M. C. A. 
He also served for some time as moderator of the 
town of Franklin, and was active in the Franklin 
Business Men’s Association. In Boston, where he was 
called often on business, he was a member of the 
atin City Club, University Club and Rotary 

ub. 

Dr. Peirce was a son of John Winslow Peirce and 
Anna Lydia (Pierce) Peirce. On June 20, 1903, he 
married Lydia Paine Ray of Franklin, who survives 
him. In their beautiful home in Franklin they have 
entertained most of the distinguished people who have 
come to Franklin and extended bountiful hospitality 
to the students and their friends. 

Though rain and snow together made the going 
slippery, and though dark clouds hung low over 
Franklin on Saturday afternoon, December 22, the 
Universalist church was filled to the doors at 2 p. m., 
when the funeral service for Dr. Peirce was held. A 
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notice had been published saying, ‘‘No flowers,’ but 
it had not reached his friends. The entire chancel of 
the church was a great bank of flowers. In the pulpit 
were the pastor, Dr. Reignold Kent Marvin, Dean 
Lee S. McCollester, and the Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 
The choir and a soloist furnished appropriate music. 
In the large congregation sat the president and the 
trustees of Tufts College and several members of the 
faculty in one body. Representing Universalist Head- 
quarters were Dr. Roger F. Etz, Mr. Victor A. Friend, 
Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, the Rev. Charles H. Fmmons 
and Dr. John van Schaick. Other delegations of 
prominent people representing organizations were 
present. Mr. Frank A. Dewick, treasurer of Dean 
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Academy, Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell and the Rev. E. Dean 
Ellenwood were among those present. 

Dr. Marvin read the scriptures, Dean McCollester 
offered prayer, and then Dr. Marvin, Dean McCollester 
and Mr. Greenway spoke. Mr. Greenway closed the 
service with a benediction. Dr. Marvin said in 


re: 

“Tf all the friends of Mr. Peirce could be gathered 
in one place today, there would not be a building in the 
commonwealth large enough to hold them. Graduates 
of Dean, in every state and on the seas, are joining 
with us as we pay these simple rites of affection 
today. 

‘An institution is only the lengthened shadow 
of a man.’ It was true of Rugby when Arnold was 
there. It is true of Dean and Peirce. Dean was Peirce 
and Peirce was Dean. Many a father and mother in 
the United States today thank God that they had sons, 
and that they had sons that came along in time to be 
under Mr. Peirce. When I seek to touch the source 


of the inner strength of Arthur Peirce as teacher and 
leader of youth, I lay my hand on his heart. He was 
a big-hearted man whose love and strength were sus- 
tained by an unfaltering faith in God. He was a 
religious man. Without the least taint of cant or 
hypocrisy, he believed firmly in the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, and he practised 
those great fundamentals in this school. So was he at 
Dean a, veritable father confessor. So was his office 
also a Mount of Transfiguration where character 
was made and remade. Boys incorrigible in other 
schools were corrigible here, but it took an Arthur 
Peirce to find it out. In John Morley’s phrase, 
‘he clothed education with the fine unction of re- 
ligion.’ 

“How could he do all the personal things for boys 
with his other tasks? How could even his broad 
shoulders bear all these responsibilities? How could 
he do them all and still find joy in the doing? Chiefly 
because he endured as seeing Him who is invisible. 

“It was said of the poet Shelley that a hundred 
years would not have made him an old man. There 
was the same something in Arthur Peirce which kept 
Arthur Peirce young. At Tufts College, all through 
these later years, youth conferred on him youth’s 
highest honor by accepting him as one of them. 

“Tt is fitting that the call to go came to him in 
the old familiar office at the old familiar desk carrying 
on for Dean. 

“On Tuesday, at the end of his Christmas shop- 
ping in Boston, he excused himself from others of his 
family and went alone to the Volunteers of America, 
as he had done for years, to make his contribution for 
Christmas dinners in person. 

“T need not say that that which we face today is 
not death. It is life everlasting.” 

Dean McCollester followed with reference to 
college days with Arthur Peirce. ‘Our friendship,” 
said he, “began when we were boys. He graduated in 
82 and I in ’81. In all the years since there has been 
no break in the friendship, and there was added to it 
the beautiful friendship of the two who belonged to us.”’ 
Dean McCollester then spoke most feelingly of the 
service of Dr. Peirce on the board of trustees of Tufts 
College and of his help to boys struggling for an 
education. With great tenderness he paid tribute to 
Mrs. Peirce, a loyal helpmate of her husband. 

The Rev. Cornelius Greenway, who rose to give 
the benediction, spoke briefly as a “Dean boy.” He 
described the day when he went to the Universalist 
church in Franklin and was taken in hand by Dr. 
Marvin, and the never to be forgotten moment when 
he drove his gray horse attached to a milk wagon up 
to Dean Academy and went in, clad in overalls, speak- 
ing broken English, to beg for a chance to work for an 
education. The answer that he got from Dr. Peirce 
was, “When can you come?” And his reply, oblivious 
of milk cart and of the fact that it was vacation time, 
was, “Now.” 

Everything about the service was dignified, 
simple, beautiful. Perhaps the most striking and 
memorable part was the reading of the Scriptures. In 
them came the moment of high climax of an occasion 
that will not easily be forgotten. 

In steady line hundreds passed around the church 
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to look at the features of a beloved teacher, neighbor, 


friend, comrade. 
The interment was in the Franklin Cemetery. 


More than one citizen, referring to the outpouring of 


people and to the depth of feeling displayed, said, 
“He deserved all of it. He was not only the first citizen 
of Franklin, he was a HO ONaa ly good man.’ 


d. Vows 


The Poet Who Dwells in “The Valley Nis” 


Lorena M. Gary 


of Unrest’”’ during his lifetime, and were it 
possible for man to devise some magic optic 
by which he could penetrate the unseen 
future habitation of those who have passed on to some 
new state, it would seem that Poe’s poetic soul would 
be discerned wandering still in the valley of unrest. 
During his rather short life (1809-1849), there was in 
his every moment an unsatisfied and everlasting desire 
for fame.. This restless longing, which kept him al- 
ways moving onward, was the greatest driving force 
in his life; it kept him working when hopes of success 
seemed futile; at times, it saved him from despondency 
and utter ruin. His experience is almost pathetic when 
we contemplate the great gifts which nature had 
showered upon him. His remarkable creative genius, 
his power to see and love beauty, his keen sense of 
rhythm, his supreme mastery of words—all these 
native endowments could not win for him the fame 
he so ardently desired. That this fame came too late 
for him to realize it, is indeed ironical. 

C. W. Kent says in an Introduction to Poe’s 
poems: “Flowers do not grow without soil, and even 
orchids require a locality and fitting condition.” Thus 
it is obvious that if Poe wished to realize the greatest 
ambition of his life he must have all that makes up 
the soil and fitting condition. Had he possessed this 
foundation he would have realized the dream expressed 
in “Tamerlane,” a poem written early in his career: 


I was ambitious—have you known 
Its fiery passion? Ye have not— 
A cottage. I’ve mark’d a throne 
Of half the world, as all my own, . 
And murmur’d at such lowly lot. 


“Half the world.’”’. What did Poe mean by that 
sweeping statement? He meant Fame. Fame that 
would extend from one end of America to another, 
from England and France to Italy and Egypt. Is it 
not ironical that, with all his genius, he should be 
denied that which he sought from earliest youth until 
his last days? By what diabolical agency was that 
desire for which he strove endlessly and tirelessly 
withheld from him? There seems to be but one answer 
to the question, and that answer is suggested by 
Hamilton Mabie’s “Introduction to Poe’s Tales” in 
which he says: 


If literature is to have a rootage deep enough to 
bear fruit which does not perish, it must bear some. 
intimate vital relations to the life of which it is the most 
searching and adequate expression; but it must also 
bear the touch of perfection in form which is the final 
evidence that the emotion, conviction or experience 
of the hour has taken on uni ‘crsal significance. 


If we consider Poe’s work in the light of the most 
universal definition of literature—the lasting expres- 


sion in words of the meaning of human life—this 
quotation by Hamilton Mabie gives us an answer to 
the question concerning Poe’s failure to achieve fame.: 
To interpret the meaning of human life there must be 
a rootage deep enough to bear fruit that does not 
perish. This Poe’s work does not contain. It has no 
depth. It lacks the seriousness of purpose which can 
be acquired only by spiritual insight, a power to see 
that which lies beyond! Hamilton Mabie is not alone 
in his belief that Poe lacks something vital. Because 
of the absence of spiritual appeal, critic after critic 
has voiced this same opinion. And as we read Poe’s 
poetry, with its beautiful imagery, its colorful appeal 
to the emotions, we miss the spiritual element which 
would make the poetry have a deeper and more subtle 
meaning than it has now. It is like the high notes of a 
coloratura soprano, which please and entertain us and 
even cause us to marvel at supreme excellence and 
talent, but which have no meaning, no lifting power 
to move the soul to a higher level. 

Barrett Wendell expressed this opinion of Poe’s 
poetry in slightly different terms: 

In the tales and poems alike he is most character- 
istic when dealing with mystery, and though to a certain 
point these mysteries, most horrible, are genuinely 
mysteries, they reveal no trace of spiritual insight. 
They indicate a sense that human perception is inex- 
orably limited, but no vital perception of the extremities 
which lie beyond it. 


It seems to me that Barrett Wendell has found the 
term which exactly characterizes the element lacking 
in Poe’s work. Spiritual insight added to all the 
qualities which Poe possessed would have assured him 
a place among the masters of literature, a place of 
highest rank. 

Although the short stories best illustrate this lack 
of spiritual insight, the poems afford evidence of this 
lack also. One has but to read, “‘to weigh and con- 
sider’ a few, to detect the shallowness and the lack 
of any serious purpose or depth of meaning. In “‘The 
Raven,” the poem which is considered Poe’s best, as 
far as mood and structure are concerned, there is no 
attempt to portray anything except melancholy— 
“‘a mournful and never-ending remembrance,” as Poe 
calls it in “The Philosophy of Composition.’”’ Poe 
creates a mood in very vivid and suggestive words and 
rhythm, but does mood alone justify a poem of one 
hundred and eight lines? Mood is entertaining, but 
it seems transitory and unstable when it is the only 
aim of a poet in writing a narrative poem. How 
different is the reaction of the reader’s mind to 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” Tennyson possessed 
spiritual insight, Poe did not! 

Perhaps “Annabel Lee” comes nearer than any 
of Poe’s other poems to revealing a serious discern- 
ment of the significance of human life, yet the readers 
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of Poe cannot help feeling the superficiality in lines 
such as these: 

And neither the angels in heaven above, 

Nor the demons down under the sea, 


Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


The poem is full of sensual imagery, the moonbeams, 
the stars, the night-tide, the sea, are beautifully por- 
trayed, but when the music of the rhythm has died 
away and the harmony no longer flows through the 
senses, one is left with nothing to think of. If we 
compare this poem with ‘Evelyn Hope’ what a 
difference is felt. ‘‘Annabel Lee” is a musical story, 
“Evelyn Hope’ is a spiritual idyl of the soul. When we 
read Poe’s other love poems, we find them beautifully 
sentimental and obviously serious in adoration. They 
are many in number, and are addressed to the in- 
numerable women in whose love Poe had found ‘‘An 
Eden of Blest Repose.’’ We feel the music and the 
melody of the love poems as we feel it in ‘‘Annabel 
Lee,’ but what is there beyond momentary enjoy- 
ment? Nothing. When the intense moment has 
passed, we are left in mid-air, for these poems have no 
spiritual depth. 

The prose poem ‘“‘Eleonora” should be mentioned 
here in justice to Poe, for in this poem it seems quite 
obvious that he had in mind the death of his wife. As 
we read it we marvel at the beauty of description, the 
vividness of the mood, but again we feel, how can this 
be sincere? 

The following quotation is typical of his senti- 
ment: 


Yet the promises of Eleonora were not forgotten 
(after the poet, Poe, had fallen in love and taken to his 
heart Ermengarde) for I heard sounds of the swinging 
of censors of the angels (words which Poe delighted to 
use for effect); and streams of holy perfume floated 
from the valley; and at lone hours when my heart beat 
heavily, the winds that bathed my brow came unto me 
laden with soft sighs; and indistinct murmurs filled 
often the night air, and once, but once only, I was 
awakened from slumber—like the slumber of death— 
by the pressing of spiritual lips upon my own. 


At the end of the passage Eleonora says: 

Sleep in peace! For the spirit of Love reigneth and 
ruleth, and, in taking to the passionate heart’ her who 
is Ermengarde, thou art absolved, for reasons which 
shall be made known to thee in Heaven, of thy vows to 
Eleonora. 


This is beautiful imagery and fine sentiment, and 
would move us if only we could forget that there had 
been innumerable Ermengardes at the time when 
Eleonora was the poet’s beloved wife. 

In none of Poe’s poems can I find any expression 
which is addressed to the soul or the spirit. There is 
always the worshipful adoration of beauty, but it is 
of physical beauty. There seems to be no deeper 
emotion than that experienced by the senses. Truly 
Poe immortalized and idolized beauty of feature and 
form, perfection of coloring, but nowhere do we find 
evidence of the beauty with hidden meaning such as 
Ruskin describes as “the deep, the calm, the per- 
petual, that which must.be sought e’er it is found and 
loved e’er it is understood,” a beauty that grows and 
endures because it comes from within. 
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Poe’s greatest appeal in his short stories is to the 
spectacular. It seems that in nearly all of them there 
is an address through “Jampblack and lightning,” and 
no attempt is made to penetrate the mystery of human 
life. In his stories Poe arouses the horror, the grue- 
someness, and the terror of some supernatural phe- 
nomena. Death comes; the story is ended. In ““The 
Masque of the Red Death,” ‘The Fall of the House 
of Usher,” ‘Berenice,’ we have violent, unearthly, 
impossible proceedings. Death ends all! Nothing goes 
beyond. After horror has conquered, there is no 
evidence of spiritual meaning which goes deeper than 
the surface, there is no attempt to interpret the 
meaning of human life. 

When Sherman Cody says that ‘“‘Poe almost alone 
among English and American creative writers di- 
rected his art toward making his readers think,’’ he 
seems to have misused the word think. Had he used 
the word concentrate, the statement might have mean- 
ing. As it is, it seems utterly fallacious. Such stories 
as “The Gold Bug,” “Ligeia,’’ “The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue,” do show some intricate contriving on 
the part of the author to make his readers believe that 
they are thinking, but in reality they are watching the 
creator put together cut-up parts of a plan, a procedure 
not different from putting together the pieces of a 
jig-saw puzzle. Take, for example, ‘‘The Gold Bug;” 
is it plausible that a little gold- colored bug having two 
black spots on his back would lead a learned man, a 
collector of entomological specimens, into any such 
mental excursion as Poe delineates in the story? 
Utterly absurd idea! 

Some critics have tried to read into Poe’s Tales 
an allegorical significance, but I fail to find any such 
hidden meaning. They move the reader, they horrify, 
they make him shudder, but farther than this they do 
not go. They show no depth of insight into life. 

Poe was a master craftsman, he had melody and 
rhythm, he had originality, he possessed supreme 
ability to create mood—he had all these qualities, yet 
he failed to see what Edwin Arlington Robinson calls 
the 

. .. . things of life 
Divinely shadowed on the walls of thought. 


He had many talents yet lacked one thing— 
spiritual insight. He spent his days restlessly searching 
along the surface of life; sensual beauty and physical 
allurement never gave the poet what he longed for. 
By his natural endowments he was doomed to dwell 
eternally in “The Valley Nis’ where nothing is 
motionless: 

Nothing save the airs that brood 
Over the magic solitude. 


SANTA LEFT A CHRISTMAS TREE 
Norma Fuller Hawkins 
Children, children, come and see; 

Santa left a Christmas tree! 

Left a train, a ball, a game, 

Left a doll without a name, 
Bless your hearts, he left a sled, 
Left a dolly’s trundle-bed, 

Lef. them all beneath the tree; 
Children, children, come and see! 
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Shall We Adopt a Secular Religion? 


A Study of Dewey’s “The Common Faith” 


Andrew Banning 


a) ERHAPS no issue is so responsible for the 
s modern dilemma in religion, as the issue 
denoted by the term “‘secularism.”’ Secular- 
ism means that the mind is determined by 
observable and verifiable facts, or the inferences 
strictly in accordance with those facts, and that inter- 
ests are judged predominantly by a human or social 
seale of values. In the religious context it is the at- 
tempt to reduce all religious truths to the compass of 
scientifically verifiable facts, and to limit the value of 
religion to its usefulness in furthering immediate social 
ends. 

This secularism has occasioned a serious crisis in 
religion. The past century has witnessed a tremendous 
growth and extension in the so-called secular interests, 
such as the natural sciences, psychology, sociology, 
politics, and in some measure the arts. The important 
fact is that these have been more and more weaned 
away from religion and have flourished on independent 
soil. The result has been a cleavage between the secular 
and the sacred, so that they are being contrasted. It is 
this cleavage that has made the situation critical for 
religion. On the one hand secularism has attempted to 
reduce religion to biological and sociological terms, to 
make it simply a part of the biological process. On the 
other hand religion, while attempting to maintain its 
distinctiveness, has had to meet the demand of justify- 
ing itself by its social usefulness, or face the alternative 
of becoming ineffective and losing its hold on the 
minds and hearts of men. In spite of the insistence of 
these demands, however, many serious-minded people 
are still reluctant to yield completely to the secular, 
either because they are not convinced that the secular 
standards are supreme and sufficient, or because they 
refuse to consider the issue to be a case of irreconcilable 
alternatives. They still hope that the sacred and the 
secular can be related, and that thus religion can main- 
tain its distinctiveness. 

To these people, Professor John Dewey puts the 
issue squarely and forcefully. Religion, if it is to play 
a significant role in our civilization, must rid itself of 
this double-mindedness. It must completely erase the 
distinction between the sacred and the secular, be- 
tween the realm of grace and that of nature. In his 
opinion, the most important change in history is the 
gradual separation of religion from the social life. 
Whereas it was once equivalent to all social interests, 
it has now become exclusive, while social interests 
develop independently. Professor Dewey therefore 
advocates a complete return of religion to the secular 
world. His book is thus a strong enunciation of a 
completely secular religion, and it will repay us well to 
investigate its claims. 

The present decline and ineffectiveness in religion 
is, according to Dewey, to be charged to its continued 
attachment to the supernatural. He does not define 
his meaning of the term supernatural very explicitly. 
But various references to it indicate that it represents 
to his mind a Reality or Personal Being conceived as 
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distinct from nature and human life. In this Reality, 
which is projected by more or less wishful thinking, 
our ideals and values are conceived to have a separate 
and complete existence, and we rely on it to accom- 
plish our ideals by force. Any belief, therefore, which 
proclaims a special realm or object of truth and value, 
and special relationships as providing knowledge of 
that reality, is determined by the supernatural. Such 
a faith, which in Dewey’s opinion represents a lack of 
moral faith, results in either a spuriously interpreted 
mysticism, or vain speculation. This supernaturalism 
is a sheer liability to religion. It weakens the force of 
devotion to the ideal by drafting it into alien channels. 
It robs religion of the support of many persons to 
whom the whole point of view is foreign and repellent. 
Furthermore, science is constantly encroaching on the 
domain of the supernatural, and at each step the pro- 
ponents of supernaturalism are forced to compromise 
on what they consider the essentials of their faith. 
And so this faith is gradually being disqualified and 
pushed back to a position where it becomes ineffective. 

The salvation of religion therefore depends upon 
our completely liberating it from all encumbrances 
imposed on it by the conception of the supernatural. 
To accomplish this Dewey proposes a sharp and final 
distinction between religion, as a substantive, and the 
religious, as a quality or attitude. The former consists 
in specific beliefs and theories about the character of 
existence or of a Being as the cause of the religious 
experience. Because these beliefs attempt to relate 
religious values to a metaphysical Being they are 
supernaturalistic. Moreover, these beliefs, which at- 


- tempt to explain the immediate religious experience, 


are always a product of the cultural background of 
their own day. They are therefore both secondary in 
importance, since the effect and not the cause is sig- 
nificant, and they are transient. Hence all intellectual- 
ism, the rational method itself, must be banished from 
religion. 

The religious, on the contrary, is a quality of 
experience, which can never be pointed to specifically, 
as one can point to this and that historic religion. 
“For it does not denote anything that can exist by 
itself or that can be organized into a particular or 
distinctive form of existence.” (p. 10.) A religious 
attitude may be taken toward any object or end. 
More particularly it is an assent or allegiance to an 
ideal or value, because of the intrinsic nature of the 
ideal which gives it a claim on our devotion. It is 
therefore a practical or moral faith, which gains 
nothing by being rationalized or related to the char- 
acter of existence. ‘“‘Any activity pursued in behalf 
of an ideal end against obstacles . . . . because of 
conviction of its general and enduring value, is religious 
in quality. (Moat) 

The results of emancipating such a faith from the 
supernatural are in Dewey’s opinion incalculable. 
A faith which is an active devotion to values for their 
intrinsic worth is essentially optimistic, whereas 
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supernaturalism is pessimistic, and agnosticism is the 
shadow cast by its eclipse. And whereas supernatural- 
ism was basically individualistic, and “laissez-faire- 
istic,’ this common faith will be based on intelligent 
cooperation for the achievement of common ends 
already embedded in the social structure. The content 
of such a faith is moreover public and verifiable, for 
the goods which it seeks to further are concrete values 
inherent in social relationships. Accordingly it can 
utilize the scientific method of experimentation and 
recorded observation. Its creed, rather than constitut- 
ing a completed revelation, will be fundamentally 
changing and growing, but one which cannot be 
shaken. 

The forcefulness of Dewey’s account lies in his 
bold presentation of sharply distinguished alternatives, 
and this is frequently the first step in achieving clarity. 
It is a question of “either . . or’ for religion. 
Either it will become increasingly ineffective, if it 
clings to supernaturalism and the rationalizing of its 
faith, or it will save itself by throwing off this yoke, 
adopting the scientific, experimental method and work- 
ing only for the promotion of concrete, spiritual ideals 
as they are presented in social life. There is no middle 
road; “‘the opposition between religious values as I 
conceive them, and religions, is not to be bridged.”’ 
(p. 28.) 

It is just this radical division between the two 
which, in my opinion, constitutes the weakness of 
Dewey’s position and the essential failure of any sheer 
secularism such as he proposes. I think I can safely say 
that most of us feel the danger and the harm of a too 
pretentious exclusiveness of religion, as being devoted 
to a special deposit of revelation. But does that mean 
that religion must scrap all claims to distinctiveness, 
that there shall be nothing left to the ‘‘sacred’”’ both 
as an approach to, and as a characteristic of, the 
religious reality? If so, all religion of the past has been 
exactly nothing, an impression which one frequently 
gathers from Dewey’s book. Nor does it appear to me 
that history bears out Dewey’s general contention that 
the sacred and the secular cancel each other. To the 
contrary, Dewey ignores some very remarkable in- 
stances where a specific faith has been a positive secular 
force, rather than having weakened devotion to social 
interests. Evidence would not be difficult to find on 
the other hand for the fact that the sacred has grown 
out of secular ideals. Hence, rather than place them 
in opposition, the demand would seem to be to bring 
them closer together. If a purely exclusive or sacred 
religion is too specialized, a purely secular religion is 
too general. 

Dewey has, I think, been led into this absolute 
division between sacred and secular by his character- 
istic emphasis, in fact over-emphasis, on the active and 
creative aspect of man. It appears to me that prag- 
matism, like humanism, highly exaggerates man’s 
ability to create value and minimizes the fact that man 
is also receptive in his experience of values, and that 
values have a status higher than human activity. 
They are perceived not merely by the imagination, but 
also by the understanding. It is just this quality of 
having a superior or more fundamental existence that 
makes them sacred. They must not be violated. 

For Dewey all such attempts to understand values, 
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to relate them to existence, imply supernaturalism. 
For he holds that all interpretation of the religious 
experience as an experience of value, is a rationalizing 
of that experience. And because reflection or rational- 
izing plays such a small part in his scheme, he con- 
siders it all irrelevant, and dubs it supernaturalism. 
Now it is questionable whether all interpretation of 
the religious experience is necessarily supernaturalistic. 
Dewey completely ignores the conception of a tran- 
scendent God, who is not necessarily wholly Other, but 
is also immanent in life. But apart from this, if Dewey 
rules out all rational and objective interpretation of 
the religious experience, what is left can be only 
irrational and hence superficial. It can never be a 
fundamental factor in man’s life, because that would 
imply that he relate it to the rest of his nature, and 
existence. For the same reason it could not be trans- 
mitted or promoted; it remains private and accidental. 
In fact, all that is left is an attitude or quality which, 
in Dewey’s words, ‘does not denote anything” or 
cannot be “‘organized into a particular and distinctive 
form of existence.’”’ (pp. 9-10.) What a quality is 
which cannot be defined or related to some definite 
idea, I am at a loss to discover. It would seem to me 
that such a quality is as irrelevant as Dewey main- 
tains rational interpretation to be. 

The essential weakness of this purely secular 
religion is further disclosed in the positive basis which 
Dewey provides for the religious life. This positive 
basis consists in the intrinsic nature of ideals, their 
inherent power in action, which gives them a claim on 
our devotion. Again it is difficult to determine what 
this intrinsic nature or power of the ideal is, since 
Dewey does not define it. It is something which an 
ideal acquires when in action. This is a strange teach- 
ing, and shows the essential weakness of Dewey’s 
position. Since the power of the ideal does not consist 
in the fact that it stands above the action as a guiding 
principle, it is derived from the action. The action 
itself, it would seem, generates this power of its own 
accord, and ideals arise out of action in some almost 
magical way. Certainly this power of the ideal is 
anything but public and verifiable, which are for 
Dewey the tests of a valid faith. And consider how 
dangerous such a principle is. A scoundrel can claim 
authority and power for the ends he pursues, and a 
Nazi can whole-heartedly testify to finding a unified 
self in the purposes which we condemn as anti-cultural. 
Where our ideals are no longer disciplined by an 
understanding of existence, what check does Dewey 
provide against arbitrary claims for any ideal what- 
soever? Finally, there are times when the power of 
the ideal breaks down, as in times of disillusionment 
or due to the forces of cynicism and negation which 
Dewey does not seem to have reckoned with, since he 
considers evil to be a problem only in relation to a 
personal God. What shall build up this inexplicable 
power of the ideal? Dewey can appeal only to man’s 
native devotion to the ideal or natural impulses toward 
values—a highly dubious support. 

It is apparent, however, that Dewey himself 
realizes the inadequacy of limiting religion to the 
power of ideals in action, and devotion to them. 
Somehow the demand to link values with reality found 
its way into his writing. The statements that meet 
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this demand are somewhat unobtrusive, but they 
are there. Religion is not merely activity in behalf of 
ends, but also an adjustment of our whole being to the 
world, and particularly to those “natural forces and 
conditions .. . . that promote the growth of the 
ideal and that further its realization.”’ (p. 50.) I can 
see no aspect of this adjusting process which could 
avoid the use of reason and interpretation and still 
have meaning. Religion cannot stop short of relating 
its experiences to reality, not merely to find a cause 
for them, but to save them from triviality or super- 
ficiality. It is just this need which seems to me to 
underly and break through the statement that “‘the 
mysterious totality of being the imagination calls the 
universe .... is the matrix within which our ideal 
aspirations are born and bred.’’ (p. 85.) Although this 
statement appears in the chapter entitled ‘““The Human 
Abode,” there are various assertions in this chapter 
which can only imply a more-than-human abode of 
values. In such statements as the above Dewey is 
saying in a positive way what he said negatively when 
he declared that neither an exclusive humanism nor a 
laissez-faire individualism is adequate to religious 
needs. And, despite all controversy, it appears to me 
that Dewey intended the “‘active relation between ideal 
and actual’ to denote not merely a human function, 
but a fundamental character of reality. If not, then 


God is merely an empty noun, and Dewey is exploiting 
the emotional quality of a word. 

If we may consider Dewey’s account a good 
expression of a secular faith, then I think we are justi- 
fied in concluding that such a faith is inadequate. 
For either it attempts to rest its case on some inex- 
plicable and arbitrary authority of ideals, and thus 
becomes irrational and ‘“‘rootless,”’ or it will recognize 
the need of linking our devotion to values with those 
forces in nature as well as in humanity which prompt 
and promote our ideals. If the latter, it is no longer 
purely secular, for it acknowledges the necessity of 
coordinating and adjusting our values to a greater 
reality, a wider sphere of spiritual life, which we call 
God. Dewey himself does not recoil from acknowledg- 
ing a positive and creative dependence. Such a co- 
ordination does not weaken our idealism, it saves it 
from superficiality and transience. Our ideals must 
not only have power, they must also be fitting and 
justified; which means that they must have their 
proper place in the scheme of reality as we know it. 
It is because Dewey has theoretically classified all 
interpretation which relates our ideals to objective 
reality as supernaturalism and an encumbrance, that 
he is led to reject the existence of God and all beliefs 
about God. His own principles have been misleading 
to himself as they will mislead others. 


How Can Psychology Help Religion? 


Walter Samuel Swisher 


HE first two decades of the twentieth century 
witnessed the rise and development of a 
vast number of “‘psychologies.””’ Two men 
were chiefly instrumental in bringing psy- 

chology out of the obscurity of academic halls and 
making some application of it to human life—Wil- 
helm Wundt and William James. In America it is to 
James that we owe the interest in what he and other 
psychologists before him called the ‘“‘subconscious,”’ 
or the “subliminal self,” the part of the ego ‘“‘below 
the threshold.” Wilhelm Wundt was the father of 
group psychology, or social psychology, and modern 
experimental psychology. His erudite and voluminous 
“Volker-psychologie’”’ is a gold mine of information, 
although it has never been published in English in its 
entirety. He believed that mental phenomena could 
be as scientifically studied and classified as physical 
phenomena, in spite of the obvious difficulties that 
stood in the way. 

Nothing is, or can be, sui generis. However 
radical a departure some new “‘system of psychology” 
may seem, it has evolved out of something in the past. 
William James did not originate his theory of the sub- 
conscious. It goes back at least to von Hartmann’s 
“Philosophy of the Unconscious,’ published in recent 
years by Knopf. Any reader who desires a historical 
survey of the subject may obtain it from Northridge’s 
“Modern Theories of the Unconscious,” which surveys 
the field and gives source material from von Hartmann 
to Freud. Among philosophers, Henri Bergson must 
not be forgotten as making his contribution, for in the 
opening pages of his ‘Creative Evolution,” he de- 
velops the idea of the unconscious as influencing our 


“value judgments” (the term is not his). The past 
in its entirety influences us at every moment, though 
not as conscious memory, he states. (op. cit. 
pp. 4-5.) 

In the last century we had such men as Le Bon, 
developing something like a modern theory of “herd 
instinct”’ in his book “The Crowd,’ on which has 
been based more than one modern study in social 
psychology, notably Everett Dean Martin’s ‘‘The 
Behavior of Crowds.” 

In the light of all of this, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the vials of popular wrath have been poured 
out upon the head of Sigmund Freud. The human 
conflict, the ‘‘warfare between flesh and spirit,” to 
use an antiquated theological term, is as old as hu- 
manity itself. There are certain primitive urges, 
and these come into conflict with the demands of the 
social group—this is the pincipal theme of Freud re- 
duced to its most elementary terms. The conflict 
must be fought out on some battlefield. But—and I 
still speak from the Freudian viewpoint—many fac- 
tors in the conflict are either dimly conscious or en- 
tirely unconscious. If the conflict is fought on the un- 
conscious level, we are likely to get some form of 
nervous malady, a “neurosis,” or even a ‘‘psychosis.”’ 
The combatants must be brought into the arena of 
consciousness—we must know what enemy we have 
to fight. In the endeavor to bring these combatants 
into the field of “awareness,’’ Freud developed his 
theory and method of psychoanalysis. 

I hold no brief for Freud—his theories and method 
must: stand or fall in the light of further research. 
Psychological problems must ever be solved on an em- 
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pirical basis. We must be realists and endeavor 
honestly to ascertain what really happens, when we 
are observing psychological phenomena. This is ex- 
tremely difficult, for an act of human behavior is not 
analyzable in the way that a piece of rock or a chemical 
In a test tube is analyzable. Even if we observe and 
classify the material in this field with the greatest 
accuracy, it is easy to go astray, as many a scientist 
has gone astray, when we endeavor to erect a working 
hypothesis. This is precisely what has happened in 
the ranks of the psychoanalysts. We have now at 
least three main schools: the Freudian, growing di- 
rectly out of psychopathological material; the Jungian, 
which seeks to spiritualize the whole matter; and the 
Adlerian, which has contributed the conception of the 
“Snferiority complex’ to the whole subject. 

Out of the warfare, it seems to me that certain 
facts emerge triumphant. ‘The first is this: We all act 
from a great variety of motives when we make a 
decision; many of these motives, if not most of 
them, are unconscious. In the case of others, 
we call these unconscious motives “prejudices.” 
Clear and unbiased judgment is almost unknown 
among men. Weare all, without exception, guilty of 
many “rationalizations,” that is, acting from a non- 
rational basis but defending or at least explaining our 
behavior on a rational basis. Few people are as free 
from this trait as a certain young man of my ac- 
quaintance, who, when asked why he was a Unitarian, 
answered, “Because my father and mother were 
Unitarians before me.” 

Note the implications of the statement made in 
the second sentence of the previous paragraph. If 
this be true, we cannot change people by argument. 
The finest logic in the most intellectual Unitarian 
sermon will not reach down to their unconscious mo- 
tives. We change people by bringing their motives 
to light, so that the unconscious conflict may become 
conscious. 

A second fact that emerges is the reality of the 
human conflict. From the beginning of time there 
has been warfare between the individual and society. 
The reason is evident: The individual is bent upon 
obtaining satisfactions for himself; society is bent 
upon self-preservation. Man becomes civilized through 
“‘sublimations,”’ devoting primitive creative energy to 
higher ends, and through “‘repressions.’’ He pays a 
great price for his culture; it is purchased at the price 
of constant warfare. Some men go down in this war- 
fare, others triumph. The Book of Job, the Apostle 
Paul, Goethe in his “Faust,” the Greek dramatists, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, have dramatized 
the warfare in man’s soul. As a neurologist of my 
acquaintance remarked, ‘‘Freud did not originate 
the human conflict.”’ Yet he bears the onus. When 
Eugene O’Neill wrote a modern version of Sophocles’s 
“‘Blectra’’ in which he followed the original with more 
than a fair degree of accuracy, almost with one accord 
the critics exclaimed, ‘“He shows the influence of 
Freud.” : 

In an age in which religion exerts a strong in- 
fluence, the human conflict is expressed in theological 
terms. The taboos of society have all the weight of 
the veritable voice of God. Man “sins’”’ when he vio- 
lates these canons created by society for its own 
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preservation. He gets “right with God’ when he 
once more becomes a conformist. ‘‘Conversion,”’ 
“redemption,”’ “‘salvation,’”’ are the terms by which 
society gains sanction for the imposition of what it 
calls ‘‘moral laws.” These “moral laws” invariably 
have a social origin. Every moral code is in reality 
a social code—a fact of which Nietzsche was well 
aware. 

We live in a psychological era, and the older 
theological terms have been translated into psycho- 
logical terms. In place of “‘sin’’ we have ‘“malad- 
justment,” or ‘‘wrong attitudes,” or “disorientation.” 
In place of “salvation” or ‘redemption’ we now have 
“adjustment,” “resolution of the conflict,’ ‘‘orienta- 
tion” or “reintegration.’’ It is the same conflict that 
our forefathers knew. “Sin ’’and “guilt” are our con- 
sciousness of having broken some taboo of our social 
group. “Conscience’’ is the voice of society speaking 
to the inward ear. We should never hear this voice 
had we not had our upbringing in a given social group. 
Society is always striving to leave its stamp upon us, 
and will never rest until it succeeds. Any deviation 
from what it calls the “norm”’ it will punish, for such 
deviations threaten the very existence of the social 
group. 

William Trotter terms some social groups ‘“‘wolf 
packs.”’ These are the aggressive groups. It has 
always seemed to me that he made a distinction be- 
tween “‘sheep herds’ and “‘wolf packs’? where none 
really exists. For an act of aggression on the part of 
society is invariably an act of defence. The aggressive 
acts of a Mussolini or a Hitler are in reality ‘‘defence 
reactions.”’ They feel their insecurity; they rule by 
force; the national taboos that surround the hereditary 
ruler or a president elected to office by popular ac- 
clamation are lacking in their case. They do not have 
all of the people with them. They have seized the 
reins of government. They fear—perpetually they 
fear. At all costs they must ruthlessly destroy their 
enemies; they must put down all opposition. They 
do not know how to win favor—they can only com- 
mand. They rule by fear. 

Fear is a weapon that turns in the hands of him 
who wields it. It is the greatest enemy known to 
human life and human happiness. Many, if not most, 
of our so-called ‘‘nervous disorders’ are the direct 
result of fears and anxieties. Some of these fears 
seem warranted by the conditions of modern living— 
the breaking up of old institutions, economic insecur- 
ity, all sorts of social disintegrations. But many fears 
are due to what the psychoanalytic school calls “‘dis- 
placed affect,’’ that is, feeling or emotion which has 
been displaced from its true object and attaches itself 
to some other object or, attaching itself to no par- 
ticular object, becomes ‘“‘free, floating anxiety.” 

It is to Freud and his school that we owe the un- 
masking of thesefears. Primitive man was surrounded 
by enemies. The fear warranted by those primitive 
conditions seems to have got “‘set” in man’s nervous 
and muscular system. James, Lange, and most re- 
cently Walter Cannon, have demonstrated the psychical 
effects of fears which no longer seem to have a warrant 
in external events. These I term “survival fears.” 
There is the bodily response, but appropriate action 
is lacking, there is no discharge of “affect’’ in action. 
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The fears aroused by real events in a man’s life are not 
so destructive as most people suppose. Man has great 
reserves of courage and fortitude with which to meet 
his enemies, when he knows what enemies he has to face. 
But when outward fear is added to inward conflict, 
the effect is appalling. 

It is well for all ministers as well as all laymen to 
remember that the man who suffers what is euphemis- 
tically called “nervous breakdown” has been enduring 
conflict over a long period of time. The “breakdown”’ 
is not the beginning of his nervous difficulty but the 
culmination. The conflict has gone on until it has 
grown intolerable. If we bore this fact in mind, we 
should be far more charitable than we are. We are 
appalled when some friend “‘goes to pieces,” as we say, 
“morally.’’ But this is the final act of the drama—he 
has given up the battle, and laid down his arms in 
defeat. 

Religion has been unjustly blamed for inculcating 
fear. It does not so much inculcate fear as embody in 
its code existing fears, for religion reflects the pre- 
vailing social order. It is not something foisted upon 
mankind by a scheming priesthood—rather is it one 
aspect of the existing order, as art and, later, science 
are other aspects. In other words, as James Bissett 
Pratt, Goldenweiser, Lowie, and others have made 
abundantly clear, religion is a social phenomenon and 
blossoms out of group life. It has the character and 
the limitations of prevailing thought. 

Protestantism seems to have broken down at that 
point where science has stepped in to dissipate ancient 
fears. In practice, religion is conservative. Religious 
groups organized in churches tend to lag behind other 
social groups. They are conservative because they 
conceive that they possess the eternal, immutable 
Truth committed to the saints of old once and for all 
by Almighty God. They do not recognize the social 
origin of their creeds and moral codes. They do not 
see that a creed is a convenient formulation, an at- 
tempt to express the inexpressible, an effort to define 
that which by its very nature defies definition. It 
is well to have such formulations, but their nature 
must be recognized and they must be held tentatively. 

Organized religion needs a volte face. In place of 
seeking to perpetuate “‘clouds of doubt and creeds of 
fear,” it ought to teach men to live with certainty in 
the midst of uncertainty, to paraphrase a saying of 
Josiah Royce. It needs to instill hope, courage, con- 
fidence, in the hearts of men. Instead of furnishing 
an “escape mechanism”’ it needs to face facts with the 
utmost realism. Its function is not so much to seek 
to solve social problems as to give men courage to face 
these problems and find a solution. 

I vision a new kind of church. In this new church 
the utmost optimism and the highest courage will be 
preached from the pulpit in the face of the most dam- 
nable social conditions. Its ministry will recognize 
these conditions, but will preach that man controls 
his own destiny and can establish a better order here 
and now. It will not preach “salvation from sin,” 
but ‘‘freedom from inner conflict.” It will not point 
to remote rewards in some far-off heaven, but to higher 
satisfactions on earth. It will welcome all the find- 
ings of the social sciences: sociology, anthropology, 
analytical psychology, social psychology. It will 


modify its beliefs and its methods to conform to them. 

Science and art give partial aspects of the truth. 
The work of the new church will be a “higher syn- 
thesis,’ to borrow a phrase from current psychology. 
The church will seek to integrate these partial as- 
pects into one perfect whole. Unless I am mistaken 
in my appraisal of modern thought, the whole ten- 
dency of the times is away from the old analysis toward 
new syntheses. The Gestalt Psychologie seems indica- 
tive of this new trend. 

For this new church we shall need a differently 
trained ministry—a ministry trained to recognize the 
nature of human problems. The minister of the new 
day will have sufficient psychological background to 
determine the real nature of the individual problems 
men and women bring to him. He will learn to dis- 
tinguish temporary depressions and fits of ‘‘nervous- 
ness” from the deeper-seated nervous difficulties. 
He will be able to distinguish a neurosis from a 
psychosis, a “‘border-line case’ from a so-called “‘in- 
sanity.” He will know where the work of the moral 
and spiritual counsellor leaves off and the work of the 
psychiatrist begins. He will not preempt the field of 
the physician, but he will supplement the physician’s 
work. He will help to heal “sick souls.” 

This is not to neglect the “things of the spirit,” 
for what is “spirituality” but this higher synthesis, 
this integration upon the highest level? In such a 
church the modern man would find himself at home, 
for in place of opposing ancient and time-worn myths 
to modern science, the church will elucidate, interpret, 
clarify, modern knowledge and recognize the true na- 
ture of human problems. Psychology is not a panacea, 
it brings in no millennium, but it may point the way 
to higher things. 


Eo * * 


A DEDICATION 
Asa M. Bradley 


At the dedication of the second Temple, builded by Zerub- 
babel, there was weeping and rejoicing. Some cherished memories, 
while others were filled with anticipation. It was with mixed 
emotions that a capacity congregation gathered at the dedication 
of the Masonic Temple, Hinsdale, N. H., November 23, 1934. 
Masons, and the townspeople generally, rejoiced; but there were 
those who sorrowed that the altar which the grandfathers had 
builded, and at which the fathers had worshiped, was to be no. 
more. Here had been performed the rites of consecration, and 
from here had been carried to their last resting place those near 
and dear. The Universalist house of prayer was to become the 
Temple of Masonry. There was no bitterness, all was done 
pleasantly, and all recognized the wisdom of the action; never- 
theless the regrets were there. Personally, not only in my officia 
capacity but as one-time minister to the church, I felt this. 
keenly. I would have been the last to give consent, could I have 
seen any reasonable excuse for holding and maintaining the 
building for church purposes. But changes have come with the 
years. The congregation to whom I ministered are nearly all 
passed through the veil. Their children have scattered, or through 
marriage have formed other alliances, and few remain. A con- 
gregation of old friends would gather when I came to preach, but. 
that was personal, and many of them were otherwise affiliated. 
I could see no future use for the building for our distinctive 
purposes. It had served the community well, and now should it 
stand idle, slowly falling to decay? I couldn’t feel that way;, 
rather let it be turned to some useful purpose, and still a medium 
for service. 

Unquestionably a different disposition of the property would. 
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have realized more for the Convention treasury; but that was 
never considered, but rather that the building should still stand 
as a memorial to the devotion and sacrifice of the builders, and 
still be a center from which should radiate moral and spiritual 
influence. The history of Golden Rule Lodge shows a surprising 
proportion of Universalists among its charter members.. Of the 
memorial windows—which are left undisturbed—four have 
Masonic background. The ministers of the church have figured 
prominently in the Lodge, and one is still a member. It seemed 
the most fitting disposition that could be made, and I feel that 
the builders, if they could speak to us, would say, ‘‘Well done.” 

Universalism was first preached in Hinsdale—so far as there 
is record—by the Rev. Joshua Flagg, in 1812. The society was 
organized in 1833. The meeting-house was erected in 1839. The 
vestry room—as was the case with many church buildings of that 
period—was in the attic over the auditorium. The bell, weighing 
1620 pounds, was installed in 1873. This was cracked through 
4th of July ringing, and was recast and rehung in 1896. In 1875 
the building was raised, remodeled inside, and the vestry rooms 
built under the old building. The church was organized in 1874. 
In 1934, at a regularly called parish meeting, it was voted to 
disband. There had been a century of honorable service. But the 
history of Hinsdale is that of hundreds of other manufacturing 
villages throughout New England. The small industries have 
been absorbed by the large corporations. The young people have 
gone elsewhere to find opportunity, and their places have been 
taken by a different people. There is now a large Roman Catholic 
church in the village. The Baptist church succumbed years ago, 
and its house is now the Grange Hall. The lines of cleavage which 
were so sharply drawn in 1888 are well nigh obliterated. If they 
are so minded, the Protestants of Hinsdale can all worship to- 
gether with good conscience, and one building will easily hold 
them. 

The old edifice is easily adapted to the new uses. It is well 
located, and no change has been made in the exterior. The interior 
has been entirely reconditioned, although only necessary changes 
were made in the arrangement. The old furnishings of the Lodge 
were easily adapted to the new setting, the organ is unmoved, and 
a modern indirect lighting system especially adapted to lodge uses 
has been installed. The vestry room, ladies’ parlor, and kitchen 
are all being put to good use. Taken all together, it makes one of 
the best equipped and most attractive Masonic buildings for a 
small community that I have seen. 

The exercises of dedication were conducted by Most Wor- 
shipful Grand Master Orville E. Caine and the Grand Lodge of 
New Hampshire, and were most impressive. The building will be 
the home of Golden Rule Lodge, A. F. & A. M., and Naomi 
Chapter O. E.S. Three former pastors of the church were present 
at the dedication, the Rev. Arthur A. Blair, the Rev. Fred S. 


Cole, and the writer. 
* * * 


RELIGION AND GOOD TASTE 


To the Editor: 

Last night I was ill. It was late and I was alone. My radio 
and telephone stood ready to hand. Sleepy, I was about to turn 
out my light and so end a weary day, when the phone rang. It 
was a message announcing that a brother was undergoing a 
critical emergency operation. Greatly disturbed, I put in a long- 
distance call to the hospital—think of the miracle of reaching out 
that way 300 miles into the night! Word was that the operation 
was as yet not completed. Realizing that not until morning 
could I set my mind at rest, I turned on my radio. The only 
program besides jazz was a miscellany from a well-known and 
respected station. Soon there arrived two slapstick comedians. 
Their big hit was a parody on the Twenty-third Psalm. A dirty, 
vulgar parody; alcohol was the Great Power. 

A few days ago a friend showed me, in great glee, a parody 
on this same Psalm purporting to be the plaint of the unemployed. 
The President of the United States figured as the Omnipotent 
One, withholding blessing. It was clever, witty and in blasphe- 
mous taste. 


What is the matter? Are we mad? Are we willing to help 
boot Christianity into the forgotten limbo of human thought? 
I am a representative human being. I am not orthodox as to 
creed. Many people consider me irreligious, I have no doubt. 
Iam not a prohibitionist. I love comedy. I believe in people and 
in the law of kindness. I believe with Bagheera that a kind heart 
and a courteous tongue will carry one far through the jungle. 
The revulsion I felt when shown the witty parody the other 
day returned a thousandfold last night. There was the vivid 
juxtaposition of human extremity with the imbecile mouthings 
of two men distorting and befouling one of the sweetest, sincerest 
expressions of faith in a Divine Power which has ever been uttered 
in any language. 

This is no time, when Christianity is being attacked and 
battered, for us to betray it by accepting either in fun or political 
irony a vulgarity and a desecration such as this. Perhaps we are 
Christians; perhaps Jews, Mohammedans, Confucians or what 
not. We may be adherents of one of a dozen political creeds. But 
whatever we are, there comes a time in the life of each one of us 
when to believe in God is our fundamental need. Perhaps we 
can’t. More pity to us! But how can we ever hope to find comfort 
in something which we have meanwhile cheapened for ourselves 
by butchering it and mocking it? 

There are plenty of subjects suitable for mirth. I cannot 
enjoy or respect wit at the expense of reverence or good taste. 
I cannot respect an agency such as a radio broadcasting station 
which will permit a broadcast of sacrilege. And it would be equally 
sacrilegious to take in sport the teachings of other great ethical 
leaders. I realize that radio programs cannot be fine-tooth- 
combed for what they may contain. But I would like to feel that 
a breach of fineness such as this would be considered an offence 
not only to listeners in their homes but to the company itself. 
I know this must be so, for there is so much that is good which 
these stations send to us. 

Winifred M. Clark. 
From the New York Times. 
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SOUNDS LIKE PELMANISM TO US 


A Michigan engineering student, finding himself in the class 
room the other day with the professor absent, turned to original 
research, and made two important discoveries, which he here- 
with contributes: 

Take the number of watts in a horsepower, 746, multiply 
by two, and you get 1,492, the year in which Columbus dis- 
covered America. 

Take three halves of the number of feet in a mile, 5,280, 
and you get the diameter of the earth in miles—7,920. 

These simple little formulas will be a great help to you in 
remembering the diameter of the earth and the year of Colum- 
bus’ discovery, if you can remember the number of feet in a mile 
and the number of watts in a horsepower, and can remember the 
formulas.—Elmer Adams, in Detroit News. 


* * * 


NO ROOM FOR ANY MORE TALENT 


“You love my daughter?” said the oid man. 

“Love her?” he exclaimed, passionately. ‘‘Why, I would 
die for her. For one short glance from those sweet eyes I would 
hurl myself from yonder cliff and perish—a bruised mass upon 
the rocks 200 feet below.”’ 

The old man shook his head. “I’m something of a liar 
myself,” he said, “‘and one’s enough for a small family like 
mine.”’—Richmond Christian Advocate. 
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The Abundant Life 

Living Triumphantly. By Kirby Page. 
(Farrar and Rinehart. $2.00.) 

The Secret of Victorious Living. By 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. (Harper. 
$1.50.). 

Kirby Page and Harry Fosdick speak 
to the minds of their younger contempo- 
raries in a tone that wins respect and in 
language that is understood about con- 
cerns that are of urgent importance. They 
are both crusaders and speak with pro- 
phetic assurance, but both know the 
reasons why so many find the triumphant 
life very hard to achieve. Essentially they 
look at our situation in much the same way 
and would find it possible to agree on 
fundamental objectives, but there is a 
difference of emphasis and neither one 
would be particularly appealing to some 
of the other’s most grateful and responsive 
hearers. Both are in dead earnest and 
support their words by an impressive 
validation in their own lives of the things 
they say to others. 

Page has more to say of the specific tasks 
of the crusading Christian, though he takes 
care to ground his crusades in a satisfying 
spiritual interpretation of life. Fosdick 
has more to say about the transformation 
of the individual life as a basis of reform, 
and he would undoubtedly agree with the 
authors of ‘‘Rethinking Missions” who said, 
“there must be first of all a new kind of 
person as the unit of society if there is to be 
a new social order;’’ but once that point is 
established he steps out, a David armed 
with conviction, to challenge the Goliath 
whose menacing form casts a shadow over 
our modern life, war. Page puts great 
confidence in Socialism as a program, and 
expounds its advantages over Com- 
munism as a substitute for Capitalism, 
while Fosdick emphasizes the dangers that 
collectivism may go mad, slaying the 
freedom of the soul on the altar of uni- 
formity, pointing out that men are all too 
easily led to suppose that the totalitarian 
state is new and progressive “‘when all the 
time it is a desperate endeavor to get back 
to the far-off place where human society 
first started and from which for five 
thousand years the individual has been 
trying to get free.” 

A very sketchy discussion of the values 
of a spiritual interpretation of life, so much 
more fully treated in Fosdick’s sermons, 
leads Page to the conclusion that it pro- 
duces the noblest personalities, magnifies 
the significance of the social struggle, and 
deepens the joy of living. The question 
whether science has invalidated such an 
interpretation is then faced and promptly 
answered in the negative—on the statistical 
evidence, largely, that scientists are not 
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agreed on this and many of them are still 
theists. Thence the author proceeds to 
show how, in his opinion, the spiritual 
interpretation can be “validated.” What 
are the conditions of spiritual insight? 
Till we have met these and observed re- 
sults we cannot form a judgment. A clear 
prescription for behavior is offered: in- 
tensify the vividness of the ideal, especially 
by intimate acquaintance with Jesus, in 
whom the ideal was incarnate in the midst 
of the actual, probe to the roots of our 
economic order, strive for the erection of a 
better order (Socialism), abolish war, 
refuse to use or sanction violence, uproot 
racial enmities, take time for worship, and, 
finally, live the unselfish life with joyous 
abandon. Hach constituent in this program 
for the individual is expounded forcefully. 

The rest of Page’s book, two-thirds of it 
in fact, is devoted to an anthology of a 
hundred daily readings designed to help 
individuals or groups to vivify and apply 
the ideals which, for the author, constitute 
the spiritual interpretation of life. This 
is a really splendid collection of quotations 
from a wide variety of sources distributed 
over the topics enumerated above. There 
is an intensity of conviction throughout 
this collection which will make it most 
valuable to those who wish to fortify them- 
selves and others in the effort to live tri- 
umphantly. The authors quoted, poets, 
novelists, scientists, and men of action, 
belong to the company of the “seven 
thousand who have not bowed the knee 
to Baal.” 

Dr. Fosdick, in this (his second) volume 
of sermons, might be said to be enlarging 
upon a sentence in the first sermon. ‘“‘No- 
body ever finds life worth living. One 
always has to make it worth living.” 
Whether life is worth living, that is not a 
question about the cosmos; it is a question 
“about the inside attitude of you and me.”’ 
One after another, the great topics which, 
in varying phraseology and with varying 
grounds for their conviction, preachers 
have taken for their themes give Dr. 
Fosdick the chance to ‘“‘speak to our con- 
dition” —‘“‘The High Uses of Trouble” (a 
topic so dangerous because it invites us to 
sentimentalism and shallow optimism), 
“The Cure of Disillusionment,’’ ‘‘The 
Forgiveness of Sins,” “The Greatness of 
God,” ‘‘The Practical Use of Faith,” and 
so forth. Every one might be made trite 
and trivial, but every one is made the 
vehicle of strong, clear utterance by a 
Christian realist addressing people who 
have had to learn to face life realistically. 

Several of the sermons deal with war 
and the Christian’s duty in the presence 
of its sinister threat. ‘‘Of all people in this 
country we (pacifist ministers), as much 
as any, would like to defend the nation. 
To that end we would gladly lay down our 
lives. But what is the great evil against 


which all national life needs most to be 
defended? The war system, its causes, its 
operations, and its results. One: grows 
indignant with people who keep talking 
about defending the nation by war when 
it is as plain as a pikestaff that the real 
issue lies in defending the nation againsi 
war. How can a man have lived through 
this last great conflict and still suppose 
that war defends anything or anybody? 
.... “What Germany or Japan might 
do to us is negligible compared to what the 
war system is doing to us.” 

The already-famous sermon entitled 
“The Unknown Soldier,” is, we are glad 
to note, included in the volume. “I re- 
nounce war for its consequences, for the 
lies it lives on and propagates, for the 
undying hatreds it arouses, for the dictator- 
ships it puts in the place of democracy, for 
the starvation that stalks after it. I re- 
nounce war, and never again, directly or 
indirectly, will I sanction or support an- 
other! O Unknown Soldier, in penitent 
reparation I make you that pledge.” 

These two books, or either of them, 
might well be taken up with the New Year 
and kept close at hand throughout the 
experiences it has in store for us. On one 
shelf, at least, and a shelf within easy 
reach, they will stand together. 

HOES Bas* 


DR. HUDSON TO THE MINISTERS 


Dr. Adelbert Lathrop Hudson addressed 
the Boston Universalist Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, Monday, Dec. 17, at 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

Mr. Nichols presided and Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk conducted a beautiful devotional 
service, assisted by Miss Dorothy Mc- 
Donald at the piano. Miss Kirk gave the 
history of three great Christmas carols, 
which the men sang with spirit. 

Dr. Hudson was introduced by Dr. 
Flint M. Bissell, chairman of the program 
committee, as “not only a good preacher 
but a good citizen, neighbor and friend. 

Dr. Hudson discussed, ‘‘Eighty Years 
of Life.’’ He himself is eighty years of age, 
but straight, vigorous, youthful in mind. 
His wonderfully rich flexible voice shows 
no sign of wear. He has preached long 
enough to have mastered a simple, direct 
style. 

Dr. Hudson is minister of the First 
Church in Dorchester. He was trained 
first as a lawyer, and practiced in Iowa. He 
was ordained in 1895 and settled in Dor- 
chester in 1921. He took his law degree 
at the Iowa State University, his A. B., 
A. M. and S. T. B. at Harvard. The 
Pacific School for the Ministry gave him 
hissDe I: 

Dr. Hudson discussed the remarkable 
changes in man’s control of physical power 

(Continued on page 1662) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


SERVICES ON TEMPERANCE 


Suggestions for the first three church 
school services in January are based on the 
subject of temperance. These have been 
prepared by Dr. Earle and will be adapted 
and used, we hope, in many Universalist 
church schools. All superintendents have 
been supplied with them. The closing 
Sunday of the series falls on Jan. 20, which 
is being observed as Young People’s Day 
throughout the denomination. It will be 
fitting, therefore, to have this service in 
charge of a group of young people who are 
interested in the subject, and who will 
devote some time to making the worship 
experience on this day both thought-pro- 
voking and challenging. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE LIQUOR | 


PROBLEM 


This is the title of an eight-page leaflet 
prepared by Dr. Sidney A. Weston and 
issued by the Congregational Publishing 
Society. The following classification makes 
it possible to locate easily material on 
various aspects of the liquor problem.: 


1. Textbooks and discussion outlines, 

2. Resources, agencies and educational 
methods. 

3. Physiological and psychological ef- 
fects of alcohol. 

4. Political and sociological effects of 
alcohol. 

5. Industrial and economic effects of 
alcohol. 

A copy of this will be sent upon request. 
Meantime from an abundance of material 
on this subject here are titles of a few usable 
leaflets. 


For Children: 

1. “The Three Partners’—Margaret 
Baker. 44 pages, 20 cents. Published in 
London. Distributed by Scientific Temper- 
ance Federation, Boston. 

2. “Here’s Health to You’—Margaret 
Baker. 50 cents. Scientific Temperance 
Federation, Boston. 

3. “The Junior and the Liquor Problem” 
—Edna Acheson. A manual for leaders. 
Methodist Book Concern. 20 cents. 

4. “The Chemical Shop’—Edna Ache- 
son. Published in the Pilgrim Elementary 
Teacher for May, June and July issues,1932. 


For Senior High and Young People: 

1. “Aleohol”—Bertha Rachel Palmer. 
Judson Press. 25 cents. 

2. “American Youth and the Liquor 
Problem’”—James A. Crain. 40 pages, 20 
cents. Issued by the Christian Board of 
Publications, St. Louis, Mo. 

3. “Youth Seeks the Truth About the 
Liquor Problem”—40 pages. 10 cents. 
Issued by the Joint Committee on the 
Liquor Problem, 22d floor, Old Dearborn 


Bank Building, 203 No. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

4, “The Coach Condemns Alcohol’’— 
Grace Howard. Scientific Temperance 
Federation. 10 cents. 

5. ‘‘The World’s New Day and Alcohol”’ 
—Cora Stoddard. Scientific Temperance 
Federation. 15 cents. 


ek 


HELPING YOUNG PEOPLE TO 
THINK STRAIGHT ON THE 
LIQUOR QUESTION 


Here is how one church did it. Last fall, 
Miss Marion L. Ulmer, superintendent of 
the Congress Square church school in 
Portland, planned a series of discussions 
for young people in which a former Attor- 
ney General of the state of Maine, the 
manager of the Maine Automobile Asso- 
ciation, the principal of a city public school, 
and the president of the Maine Medical 
Association acted as leaders. To encourage 
the asking of questions a box was placed 
in the vestry in which written queries were 
dropped. The following is a copy of the 
post. card notice sent to all the young 
people of the parish. 


Thinking Young People — Attention! 


Beginning next Sunday, the Young 
People’s Department of Congress Square 
Church offers you an opportunity to hear 
outstanding men in business and profes- 
sional life discuss ‘“Youth and the Liquor 
Question.” 

Oct. 7—Hon. Clement F. Robinson. 
“A Lawyer Looks at the Liquor Question.” 

Oct. 14—A. E. Barnard. “A Motorist 
Looks at the Liquor Question.” 

Oct. 21.—A. Everett Strout. ‘An Ed- 
ucator Looks at the Liquor Question.” 

Oct. 28—Dr. Edwin W. Gehring. “A 
Doctor Looks at the Liquor Question.” 

Interesting, impartial information is 
offered you. Invite your friends. Bring 
your questions. Worship service promptly 
at 10; discussion 10.15-10.50. 

Dow t miss a Sunday! 


* * 


YOU WILL WANT THIS: 


In the Nov. 7 issue of the Christian Cen- 
tury appeared a “‘power-charged utterance”’ 
by John Haynes Holmes entitled, “One 
Year of Repeal.’”’ It would be difficult to 
find a keener analysis and description of the 
contemporary scene. The Christian Century 
itself said of the article, “It is like Gabriel’s 
trumpet—it will wake the dead!” Knowing 
that the demand for this would’be great, 
it has been made available in pamphlet 
form. We have secured a supply of copies 
and shall be glad to meet your needs at 
10c. per copy. Every superintendent will 
want this and we wish every teacher might 
read it, too. Send your request with stamps 


or coin to the G. S. S. A., 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


TITLE OF THIS PAGE TO CHANGE 


Beginning with next week’s issue of the 
Leader, the first in 1935, the title of this 
page will be changed. This has been talked 
of for a long time. Many interested pe sons 
whom we have consulted agree with us 
that the new heading is a more appropriate 
one for our present-day purposes and plans. 

* x 
WANTED—SONG BOOKS 


Our church school at Canton, Maine, 
is badly in need of song books. The super- 
intendent has written us, asking if there 
is any possibility of a school which has 
recently purchased new hymnals being 
willing to send to them some forty copies 
of “Songs of Work and Worship.” We are 
glad to make this want known, and we 
hope some school will be able to respond 
to it. Transportation charges will be cared 
for by the recipients. Please write to the 
G.S.8. A. for further details. 


* ® 


STILL THEY COME 


Our hearts have been gladdened this 
month by the letters of appreciation which 
have accompanied the payments and 
pledges from church schools. Since last 
week’s reporting we have heard from the 
following: 

Payments: 


Santa Paula, California. 

St. Petersburg, Florida. 
Stockton, Illinois. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
Smithton, Pennsylvania. 
Providence, First, Rhode Island. 
Pledges: 


Washington, District of Columbia. 
Sycamore, Illinois. 

Urbana, Illinois. 

Guilford, Maine. 

North Attleboro, Massachusetts. 
Taunton, Massachusetts. 

Detroit, Michigan. 

Concord, New Hampshire. 

St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 


JAPAN OFFERING 
MotalitouDecemper U4 es $521.02 
‘KotaletomDecembernmalen. a 558.16 

ok * 


If we put aside pressing cares and allow 
the life of the universe to whisper to our 
hearts, living becomes pure joy. Then the 
heart will be detached from illusions and 
worldly cares to overcome. Even in the 
midst of the most chaotic scenes there will 
be a stillness of soul which is undisturbable. 
—From Kagawa’s “Meditations.” 
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Preacher’s Partners, The, Sir John Adams, 
657. 

Preaching Mission in Chattanooga, The, 
J. W. Rowlett, 290. 

President Eliot’s One Hundredth Birthday, 
434, 

Presumption of Liberals, The, J. C. Petrie, 
1551. 


Principal Peirce Dead, 1640. 

Prison Chaplains, A. W. Stearns, 593. 

Protestant Germany Today, H. von G. 
Perdelwitz, 304. 

Pulpit and Group Thinking, The, L. R. 
Call, 1164. 

Puzzle of Immortality, 
Shepard, 558. 


The, Sheldon | 


Quest for God, A (poem), J. F. Page, 
596. 

Questionnaire and Some Comments, A, 
H. D. Spoerl, 45. 

Quiet Place Among the Stars, A, Florence 
I. Adams, 1357. 


Radicals and Their Function, J. M. At- || 
wood, 1062. ) 

Rare Retreat, A, R. O. Silva, 1332. 

Real Issue in Higher Learning, The, R. M. 
Hutchins, 561, 590. 

Realism and Liberalism, Robert Whitaker, 
1322. 

Realism in the Achievement of World 
Peace, H. S. Tigner, 198. 

Reality in Religion, M. C. Ward, 1258. 

Reason for Enthusiasm, A, G. E. Huntley, 
1108. - 

Rebuke (poem), Duane Roberts, 1003. 

Religion and the Beautiful, J. C. Petrie, 
1004. 

Religious Education, L. V. Tulpa, 303. 

Religious Education Sunday, R. F. Etz, 40. 

Religious Education Tomorrow, H. E. 
Luccock, 232. 

Religious Education Week at Ferry Beach, 
Stanley Manning, 1012. 

Religious Literature for Congregations, 
J. M. Trout, 18. 

Religious Education in Liberal Religion, 
Edwin Fairley, 1490. 

Reminiscence, Prophecy, at League Dinner, 
689. 

Reminting Religion’s Gold, A. Gertrude 
Earle, 646. 

Report of the Commission on Foreign 
Affairs and World Peace, 86. 

Reproach of the Flower, The, J. W. Hail- | 
wood, 948. 

Rethinking the Doctrine of Man, H. G. 
Matson, 1203. | 

Rethinking Religious Liberalism, R. M. | 
Jones, 1825, 1360. | 

Revaluation of Leisure in the New Civili- |] 
zation, The, T. D. Eliot, 1585. 

Revelation of Beauty, The, Henry Mc- || 
Kenzie, 1035. 

Rhode Island Convention, 854. 


Samuel Pepys Goes to Church, R. G. || 
Armstrong, 1575. : 
Saving Ourselves, C. C. Blauvelt, 52. } 
Scandinavian Liberals, The, C. R. Joy, 562. |] 
Scientific Virtues, The, J. M. Trout, 210. 
Scrub Parlor Needed for the Clara Barton 
Camp, E. P. Joslin, 848. i) 
Second Church Nursery School, The, E. C. ||} 
Sweet, 554. 
Security in Religion, Robert Cummins, 813. 
Sermon by Dr. Adams, A, J. F. Newton, ||| 
148. 
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Sermons and Passing Theories, Norman 
Hapgood, 1268. 

Shall We Adopt a Secular 
Andrew Banning, 1644. 

Short Cuts to Worship, W. H. Leach, 976. 

Should the Church Engage in Politics? 
R. S. Galer, 1519, 1548. 

Simple Faith, The, R. L. Weis, 299. 

Simpleton—A Christmas Legand, The, 
V. T. Pomeroy, 1610. 

Snare of the Capital, The, F. C. Hoggarth, 
roiile 

Social Aims for the Church Schoo! Today, 
S. H. Fritchman, 430. 

Social Ideals of Shelley, The, G. M. Janes, 
972. 

Softener, The (poem), Bertha G. Woods, 
1129. 

Some Common Beliefs That Are False, 
G. H. Furbay, 1072. 

Some Contemporary Superstitions, W. W. 
Willard, 142. 

Some Weightier Matters, Ruth B. Reed, 
882. 

Soul’s Harbor (poem), Emily Megow, 238. 

South of the Mason-Dixon Line, Harriet G. 
Yates, 749, 779. 

Southern Attitude toward the Negro, The, 
H. B. Allen, 174. 

Spiritual Demand of These Times, The, 
C. E. Park, 1387. 

Spiritual Foundations of Peace, 
Laurence Housman, 1385. 

Spirituality Is Strategy, Sheldon Shepard, 
1256. 

Spring Foliage (poem), G. W. Douglass, 
364. 

Stabilization of Happiness, Sheldon Shep- 
ard, 661. 

Stealing the Air, Sheldon Shepard, 1032. 

Story of Liberal Religion, The, J. T. 
Sunderland, 1350. 

Strategy of Religious Journalism, The, 
L. H. Hough, 8. 

Study of Pastoral Psychology, A, Effie M. 
Jones, 115. 


Religion? 


The, 


Teaching Function of the Liberal Church, 
The, S. H. Fritchman, 36°. 

Test by Monotony, The, G. L. Parker, 84. 

That Cup of Cold Water, G. L. Parker, 
TENS: 

Theism, Energy and Delight, Lawrence 
Clare, 1098. 

Theologue’s Observations in a Mental 
Hospital, A, R. H. Barber, 1577. 

Theology of Paul Elmer More, The, L. H. 
Hough, 1106. 

These Lenten Asceticisms, H. S. Tigner, 
422. 

This Revolutionary Age, C. R. Skinner, 
1510, 1546. 

Three Ministers, F. L. Knapp, 1014. 

Three Per Cent Quota, The (a Sym- 
posium), 146. 

Tides of the Spirit, F. W. Smith, 111. . 

Tired, and Attired, Radical, The, Robert 
Whitaker, 1073. 

Toward a Pattern of Full-bodied Liberty, 
L. T. Pennington, 1423. 

Training for Worship, D. H. Fenn, 789. 


Transfiguration of the Commonplace, The 
O. R. Rice, 1286. 

Tufts College Commencement, 816. 

Twilight Hours with a Great Poet, EH. J. 
Bowden, 272. 

Two Important Meetings, 1236. 


Unfinished Task, The, F. C. Hoggarth, 
1071. 

Unitarianism and Universalism, Sheldon 
Shepard, 938. 

United Universalist Women at Work, 
Alice C. McGlauflin, 522. 

Universalism in Parable, P. M. Silloway, 
1612. 

Universalism in the Year 2500, G. A. Gay, 
488. 

Universalism o Date, Sheldon Christian, 
1447, 1484. 

Universalist General 
(a Symposium), 79. 

Universalists at Work in Japan, R. F. Etz, 
1416. 

Universalists at Work in Korea, R. F. Etz, 
1453. 

Unknown Soldier, The, H. E. Fosdick, 1420. 

Unreality of Social Realism, E. A. Robin- 
son, 1446. 

Urgency of Our Task, The, R. H. Stafford, 
678. 


Convention, The, 


Von Huegel’s Letters to His Niece, F. O. 
Holmes, 1297. 

Walking with Irving Babbitt, Odell 
Shepard, 1587. 

Way to World Peace, The, Samuel Mc- 
Gowan, 788. 

We Are Not Yet Free, Horace Westwood, 
885. 

Welcome to Dr. Etz, The, 1222. 

What Can We Do About Race Prejudice? 
N. D. Fletcher, 179. 

What Happened at Brasov, C. R. Joy, 
VAST, 

What May We Expect from the Commis- 
sion, F. M. Eliot, 822. 

What My Religion Means to Me, Daniel 
Willard, 838. 

What Shall We Preach from Our Pulpits? 
J. W. Vallentyne,. 1454. 

What We Do with Time, Harriet G. Yates, 
1480. 

When Christmas Was a Sin, R. M. Hyatt, 
1616. 

When Universalism Was 
Evil, 880. 

Where Catholics, Jews and Protestants 
Meet, M. R. Hartley, 345. 

Where Frontiers Vanish, Corder Catch- 
pool, 1007. 

Why Should the Jew Survive? Waldo 
Frank, 177. 

Why We Need Religious Weeklies, 598. 

Widely Differing Prayers, 307. 

Will of God, The, Stanley Manning, 1363. 

Wind from the East, A, E. L. Allen, 47. 

Winter: Glorious or Terrible? A. E. Wilson, 
Wl, 

Wisconsin State Convention, 1111. 

Wood Minister (poem), Alice Brown, 392. 


Regarded as 


Word Became Flesh, The, F. D. Adams, 
1606. 

Working for the Kingdom of God, R. W. 
Jones, 205. 

Worship of God, The, Stanley Manning, 
1580. 

Years Draw On, The, G. F. Patterson,1419. 

Years You Shared with Him, C. G. Girelius, 
44, 

Young Japan in the Nationalistic Adven- 
ture, R. H. Sharp, 50. 

Young People’s Christian Union and 
Religious Education, The, Dorothy T. 
Spoerl, 42. 

Your Fight for 
Lupton, 944. 

Youth and Our Cultural Dilemma, E. C. 
Lindeman, 744. 


Character, Dilworth 


BOOK REVIEWS 


American Preachers of Today, ed. Edgar 
D. Jones, 69. 

Architecture of the Universe, The, W. F. 
G. Swann, 535. 

At War with Academic Traditions in 
America, A. Lawrence Lowell, 1624. 

Awakening of Iseult, The, 121. 


Back to the Nameless One, Biosophical 
Poems, Frederick Kettner, 890. 

Barthian Theology and the Man of Today, 
John McConnachie, 152. 

Benjamin Rush, Physician and Citizen, 
Nathan G. Goodman, 1283. 

Best Stories of Heroism I Know, The, 
John C. Minot, 1624. 

Beyond Damascus, F. A. Spencer, 1307. 

Beyond Fundamentalism and Modernism, 
George W. Richards, 664. 

Bible Biographies, Frank S. Mead, 1497. 

Bird of Dawning, John Masefield, 121. 

British Agent, R. H. Bruce Lockhart, 719. 

Bundle of Life, The, Jane R. Burke, 601. 


Can I Know God? Frederick B. Fisher, 664. 
Challenge of the New Deal, ed. Alfred M. 
Bingham and Selden Rodman, 1463. 
Character “Bad.” The Story of a Con- 
scientious Objector, ed. Kenneth I. 
Brown, 638. 

Christ and Japan, Toyohiko Kagawa, 633. 

Christ and the Third Wise Man, John 
Oxenham, 1379. 

Christ Eternal, Frederick F. Shannon,1373. 

Christian Belief in God, The, Alfred E. 
Garvie, 25. 

Christian Education in Your Church, 
Harry C. Munro, 410, 7381. 

Christian Message for the World Today, 
The, 248. 

Christian Missions and a New World 
Culture, Archibald G. Baker, 579. 

Christmas, ed. G. E. Haugan, 1528. 

Church Looks Ahead, The, ed. Charles E. 
Schofield, 57. 

Church Unity Movements in the United 
States, H. Paul Douglass, 1051. 

Civilization of the Old Northwest, 1788- 
1812, The, Beverley W. Bond, Jr., 375. 

Concept of a Limited God, The, R. B. 
Baker, 729. 
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Contemporary American Literature and 
Religion, Halford E. Luccock, 470. 

Contemporary Religious Thinking, ed. 
R. W. Searle and F. A. Bowers, 375. 

Creation’s Doom, Desiderius Papp, 1115. 

Crucifixion of Liberty, The, Alexander 
Kerensky, 858. 

Crucifying Christ in Our Colleges, Dan 
Gilbert, 381. 


Dew on the Grass, Eiluned Lewis, 1240. 
Drama in the Church School, Fred East- 
man and Louis Wilson, 410. 


Education of American Ministers, The, 
M. A. May, N. A. Brown, and others, 
325: 

Elemental Religion, L. P. Jacks, 346. 

Emily Dickinson: The Human Back- 
ground of Her Poetry, Josephine Pollitt, 
987. 

Emily Dickinson: Friend and Neighbor, 
MacGregor Jenkins, 987. 

Enclaves of Economic Rent for the Year 
1929, Charles W. Huntington, 13738. 

Evangels of Reform, Mortimer B. Smith, 
729. 


Farther Shore, The, ed. Nathaniel E. 
Griffin and Lawrence Hunt, 1593. 

Fifty Years Progress of American Orni- 
thology, 1883-1933, ed. F. M. Chapman 
and W.S. Palmer, 676. 

For Times Out of Joint, Charles S. Sea- 
sholes, 228. 

Forty Missionary Stories, Margaret W. 
Eggleston, 1307. 

Four Gosepls, The, Charles C. Torrey, 
1569. 

Friends of God, Anna G. Seesholtz, 1528. 


God at Work, William A. Brown, 25. 

God’s Turn, Henry S. Coffin, 440. 

Gods of Men, The, Oswald W. S. McCall, 
1274. 

Gold Mountain, Philip Payne, 1147. 

Gospel of Fascism, Kirton Varley, 890. 

Gospels According to the Eastern Version, 
George M. Lamsa, 409. 


High on a Hill, Mae F. Jay, 1624. 

History of Andover Theological Seminary, 
Henry K. Rome, 409. 

Howison: Philosopher and Thinker, ed. 
G. W. Buckhan and G. M. Stratton, 
1207. 


In the Living Way, Charles C. Conner, 
1528. 

Intolerance, Winfred E. Garrison, 1251, 
1368. 

It’s Up to the Women, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, 57. 


Japan and Her Peopie, Ethel M. Hughes, 
1146. 

Japanese Here and There, M. E. Forsythe, 
and U. R. Moran, 1146. 

Jesus for Jews, Edward H. James, 762. 

Jesus Said, ‘I Am,’’ George Stewart, 440. 

Junior Department of the Church School, 
The, Una R. Smith, 410. 


Karl Barth and Christian Unity, Adolf 
Keller, 152, 729. 


Lafayette in Vermont, 773. 

Let’s Build a New World, Burris Jenkins, 
440. 

Letters of Emily Dickinson, 987. 

Letters of Henry Adams, The, ed. Worth- 
ington C. Ford, 1082. 

Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson, 
Genevieve Taggard, 987. 

Life of Cardinal Mercier, The, John Gade, 
358, 440. 

Like a Trumpet, Charles E. Jefferson, 1274. 

Living Triumphantly, Kirby Page, 1650. 


Mail Pilot of the Caribbean, The, Lewis E. 
Theiss, 1624. 

Martin Luther: Oak of Saxony, Edwin P. 
Booth, 185; 260. 

Massacre of Glencoe, The, John Buchan, 
57. 

Method of Freedom, The, Walter Lipp- 
mann, 825. 

Money Sense: An Introduction to Personal 
Economics, Horace W. Davis, 248. 

My Cousin, F. Marion Crawford, Maud 
Howe Elliott, 1593. 


Negro-White Adjustment, Paul E. Baker, 
953. 

New Church and the New Germany, The, 
Charles S. Macfarland, 121. 

New Era in Religious Education, The, 
Angus H. MacLean, 502. 

New Horizons, John E. Park, 197. 

New Morality, The, G. E. Newsam, 89. 

New Vacation Church School, The, W. 
Dyer Blair, 928. 


One More River, John Galsworthy, 121. 

One of Us, Ernest Poole, 1240. 

Oriental Friends in the U. S., Katherine S. 
Adams, 1146. 

Orientals in American Life, Albert N. 
Palmer, 752, 1146. 

Others Call It God, Jeanette E. Perkins, 
890. 

Outline of Religion, An, E. R. Appleton, 
NSS 


Path of Protestantism, The, Julius F. 
Seebach, 1593. 

Philosophy for Liberalism, A, Bruce W. 
Brotherston, 216. 

Plain Man Seeks for God, The, Henry P. 
Van Dusen, 195. 

Poems of Emily Dickinson, Centenary 
Edition, 987. 

Prayers for Services, ed. Morgan P. 
Noyes, 328. 

Preaching and the Mind of Today, Gaius 
G. Atkins, 1400. 

Primer for Tomorrow, A, Christian Gauss, 
601. 


Racial Myth, The, Paul Radin, 953. 

Rainbow Bridge, Florence C. Means, 664. 

Rebels and Saints, Ferdinand M. Isserman, 
89. 

Reflections on the End of an Era, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, 280, 312. 
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Religious Faith of Great Men, The, Archer 
Wallace, 729. 

Religious Poems of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, A. T. Murray, 1274. 

Religious Philosophy of Baron F. von | 
Huegel, L. V. Lester-Garland, 1293. 

Return of Spring to Man’s Soul, The, 
Ivan L. Holt, 664. | 

Riverside New Testament, The, William 
G. Ballantine, 409. 

Robert E. Lee: A Biography, Robert W. 
Winston, 425. i) 

Revolt Against Mechanism, The, L. P. 
Jacks, 1836. | 


Sadhu Sundar Singh, Charles F. Andrews, i} 
14638. 

School of Charity, The: Meditations on the 
Christian Creed, Evelyn Underhill, 99. 

Science and God, Bernard Bavink, 739. 

Secret of Victorious Living, The, H. E. 
Fosdick, 1650. 

Shifted Letters Puzzles, Charles S. Brown, 
1624. 

Six Tests of Marriage, Leland F. Wood, 
29% 

Some Roots of Poetry, Robert Hillyer, 762. 

Son of the Wild Pack, Arthur C. Bartlett, 
1624. 

Spade and the Bible, The, W. W. Prescott, 
381. 

Statesmanship and Religion, Henry A. 
Wallace, 695. 

Story of Jesus, The, Basil Mathews, 1307. 

Suzuki Tooks at Japan, Willis Lamott, 
1146. 


Taking a City, Douglas Horton, 1497, 
1475. 

Tales from the Old Testament, H. W. Fox, 
664. 

Tales of Freckle Days, John C. Minot, 
1624. 

Talks to Young People, George A. Crapulo, 
664. 

Talks with Young Parents, Nancy S. 
Krusekopf, 89. 

Two Letters, Dr. L. P. Jacks in Reply to. 
Dr. C. E. Raven and Dr. F. W. Dwelly, 
1176. 


Universe and Life, The, H. S. Jennings, 
53b. 

Urban Organization of Protestantism, 
Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, 1593. 


Vagaries in Verse, George L. Thompson, 
OM ELE. 

Vale, Dean Inge, 1400. 

Vital Control, Lynn H. Hough, 409. 


We See Jesus, William P. Merrill, 1497. 

Whither Asia? Kenneth Saunders, 152. 

Wish-Hunting in the Unconscious, Milton 
Harrington, 1559. 

Woodrow Wilson: The Caricature, the 
Myth, and the Man, Edith G. Reid, 922. 

World Tides in the Far East, Basil 
Mathews, 762. 


Young People and Their Leaders, Harry T. 
Stock, 186. 
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OBITUARIES 


Abbott, Arthur Preston, 222. 
Abbott, Mrs. Fred S., 383. 
Adams, Rollin M., 1471. 


Ball, Mrs. Fred, 95. 
Ballou, Miss Emily Starr, 510. 
Berkley, Mrs. Wm. H., 254. 


Biddlecomb, Miss Hannah J., 1022. 


Blaisdell, Mrs. Bertram S., 1566. 
Brainard, Rev. Carrie W., 927. 


Brooks, Mrs. Marian Newhall, 799. 


Brown, Bernard, 190. 
Buckingham, Charles B., 1214. 
Burlingham, Mrs. Edwin 8., 1598. 


Cantwell, William, 1022. 
Carey, Mrs. George H., 831. 
Chamberlin, Martin W., 317. 
Christie, J. L., 1055. 
Clevenger, J. Randolph, 158. 
Clifford, John Foster, 831. 
Coe, Miss Florence, 127. 
Conklin, Rev. Abram, 276. 
Conklin, Mrs. Lucy A., 1439. 
Cook, Miss Addie E., 574. 
Corliss, Rachel S., 1534. 


Darling, James E., 1598. 
Davis, Charles Paul, 1087. 
Davis, Miss Marion L., 1342. 
Deavours, Stone, 126. 

Dix, Rey. Rufus H., 706. 


Earle, Mrs. Lydia G. K., 1214. 
Everton, Rev. Eliza Curtis, 766. 


Fay, Mrs. Henry C., 574. 
Fischer, Elton B., 446. 
Fisher, Daniel Lincoln, 95. 
Frazier, Bronson F., 1489. © 


Gage, Frank, 1118. 

George, John, 1407. 
Gomley, George E., 894. 
Goodwin, John Phelps, 479. 
Gross, Charles Searles, 127. 


Hall, Bertram Edgar, 1022. 
Hall, Mrs. Elizabeth, 446. 
Hamlin, Miss Sara A., 799. 
Hammond, Frederick S., 446. 
Haseltine, Miss Helen D., 927. 


Haven, Mrs. Florence Green, 1534. 


Holmes, Arthur Lake, 254. 

Holt, Miss Celia, 894. 

Howard, Mrs. Emery, 799. 
Hubbard, Mrs. G. Everett, 1022. 


Jackson, Mrs. Edgar E., 222. 
Johnson, Mrs. Tom, 1533. 


Leavitt, Rev. William Ezra, 310. 
Leonard, Rev. Fred S., 1182. 
Lewis, Mrs. Marcus W., 958. 
Lewis, William B., 351. 


Martin, G. Forrest, 1470. 
McGowin, J. Greeley, 77. 
McKinstry, Jude T., 670. 
Mead, Charles H., 222. 
Moore, Mrs. Anna, 799. 
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Olney, Mrs. Harry P., 159. 


Paige, Mrs. Lucius R., 510. 
Paige, Rev. Lucius R., 514. 
Palmer, Mrs. Betsey L., 222. 
Peirce, Arthur W., 1040. 
Pratt, Rev. William A., 370. 
Price, Miss Elizabeth, 190. 
Proctor, Mrs. Emma, 1598. 


Quackenbush, Mrs. Agatha M., 510. 
Quinby, Frank H., 1214. 


Ransom, Mrs. Lucy Bacon, 31. 
Restall, John E., 1680. 

Ring, Mrs. Abbie Louise, 317. 
Ross, Emory P., 831. 

Ross, Miss Mary Elizabeth, 831. 
Rowlett, Rev. Ladie, 21. 


Scott, Freeman, 799. 

Scott, Miss Mary P., 1407. - 
Scott, Tom A., 1407. 
Sherman, Frank Alfred, 286. 
Shimer, Henry S., 510. 
Shinn, Mrs. Quillen H., 1044. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Isabella S. Macduff is seriously ill 
at her home in Claremont, N. H. 


Rev. Maude Lyon Cary of Tokyo, 
Japan, has written a beautiful story, 
“Brides in Changing Japan,” which was 
brought out in pamphlet form in Tokyo. 

Rey. George L. Paine announces that 
the annual meeting of the Greater Boston 
Federation, which was scheduled to be held 
at the Church of the New Jerusalem on 
Jan. 8, has been postponed. 


Iowa 


Waterloo.—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, pastor. 
Sermon themes for the fall have included 
a series under the title, ‘““Fundamental 
Needs: (1) Character, (2) The Liberal 
Attitude of Mind, (8) Whole Views, (4) 
Loyalty to the Highest.” Dr. and Mrs. 
Frank D. Adams, of Oak Park, were guests 
of the parish on Oct. 7 and 8. Dr. Adams 
spoke Sunday evening on “The Gospel for 
an Era of Change.” On the evening of 
Sept. 238, Richard Shane reviewed “‘Mer- 
chants of Death,” by Engelbrecht and 
Hanighen. The church school has had the 
valuable assistance of Mary Willits of the 
Mt. Pleasant parish, who is now critic 
teacher at the Iowa State Teachers’ 
College. Ten members of the Y. P. C. U. 
attended the rally of the Unitarian and 
Universalist young people in Iowa City, 
Nov. 17 and 18. The minister broadcast 
regularly over WMT in June, July and the 
early fall. She conducts the seminar course 
on ‘International Relations’ for the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men. The Christmas dinner for the church 
family on Dec. 17 was followed by the 
program, “Christmas Through the Years,” 
presented in story, pantomime, and song, 


Shinn, Mrs. A. F., 1471. 

Simmons, Mrs. Orren W., 830. 

Smith, Edwin Eli, 158. 

Smith, Mrs. Lora Belle, 799. 

Staten, Mrs. Sarah Hough, 1278. 
Stevens, Miss Mary R., 1118. 
Stickney, Mrs. Sarah McGibeny, 1342. 
Stone, Mrs. Ida Ellenwood, 63. 

Story, Manning, 447. 

Swan, Mrs. Alvira A., 702. 


Thayer, Mrs. J. Everett, 510. 
Todd, Rev. William E. M., 258. 
Towner, Helen L., 1374. 
Townsend, Charles W., 510. 
Twitchell, Dr. George M., 1118. 


Warner, Miss Caroline A., 574. 
Warner, Mrs. Ella Scott, 31. 
Wehr, Miss Estella, 1055. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Sarah Eliza, 13875. 
Whitlock, Mrs. Eva Jewell, 702. 
Whitney, Mrs. Mary F., 1681. 
Winship, Lewis V., 1533. 

Wood, Charles H., 894. 

Wyman, Mrs. Laura A., 766. 


and Interests 


and arranged and directed by the young 
people. ; 
* * 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FREE 
CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 
Official Cail 

The annual meeting of the Free Church 
Fellowship will be held at the Church of 
Our Saviour, Pierrepont St. and Monroe 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Jan. 22-23-24, 
1985, to receive the reports of the Council 
and Commissions, to plan for future 
activities of the Fellowship, and transact 
such other business as may be necessary. 

Each church, parish or society which is a 
member of the Fellowship is entitled to 
one clerical and one lay delegate. As this 
is the first annual meeting to be held, it is 
important that as large a delegation as 
possible be present. All interested in the 
purpose and work of the Fellowship are 
invited to attend, whether voting delegates 
or not. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* ES 
MASSACHUSETTS LAYMEN’S 
BANQUET 


Laymen of the Massachusetts churches 
will gather at the First Universalist Church 
in Worcester, Mass., on Friday, Feb. 1, 
1935, for their annual banquet and fellow- 
ship meeting. A fine supper will be served 
at 6.30 for seventy-five cents. Advice 
about reservations will be published later. 

This will be no perfunctory affair. It will 
be a significant event marking the inaugu- 
ration of a practical plan for uniting the 
Massachusetts aymen into a zestful, 
church-supporting body. 

A searching inquiry into the vital prob- 
lems of the liberal church will be the theme 
of the speaking program. 
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The committee promoting the banquet 
and laymen’s movement was created by 
vote of the Massachusetts Convention. 
Rey. Gilbert A. Potter of North Attleboro 
is chairman, assisted by Fred W. Gold- 
thwait of Wakefield, Robert A. Dickson 
of Malden, James D. Tillinghast of Cam- 
bridge, Robert F. Needham of Arlington. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Robert Lewis Weis is a Unitarian 
minister living in Saylesville, R. I. 

Prof. Lorena M. Gary is in the Depart- 
ment of English, Western State Teachers’ 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Andrew anning taught at the Harvard 
Divini y School last year. 

Rev. Walter Samuel Swisher is minister 
of the Church of the Messiah (Unitarian), 
St. Louis, Mo. 

* * 
ENGAGEMENTS OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Dec. 30, Baltimore, Md., morning ser- 
vice. 

January 2-4, Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

January 6, Morning service, Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City. 

January 14, Lynn, Mass., evening 
meeting. 

* * 
DR. HUDSON TO THE MINISTERS 
(Continued from page 1650) 
in the past eighty years, his failure to 
develop in a corresponding way along 
moral lines, and the need of ministers 
putting forth great efforts to restore the 
balance. Referring to the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches, he said that they 
stand in the best position of any to domi- 
nate the minds and hearts of men today, 
but that their one great lack is an over- 
whelming enthusiasm. ‘“‘The power of the 
Oxford Group lies in its enthusiasm,’’ he 
said. “Our two denominations,’”’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘have hecome too intellectual. We 
pride ourselves upon our power of analysis. 
We need to add the enthusiasm which 
started the Methodist Church. We have 
the men. We have the truths. We have 
the churches. We have th coming to- 
gether in the Free Church Fellowship. 
There is everything needed to make our 
liberalism sweep the land except enthusi- 
asm. If we can arouse our ministers a new 
cycle of religious liberalism will spread over 
the country.” 
* * 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY 
AND RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


Dear Friends: 

This is the fourth time that we send our 
Christmas greetings to all parts of the 
world. Perhaps there is less reason than 
ever to rejoice in the peace-making power 
of men. 

There is hardly one people at present 
which does not feel itself menaced by the 


evil spirits of violence and hatred either 
outside or inside. 

May our only prayer be for obedience 
to God’s will, as it ia revealed in Christ’s 
Gospel to all those who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness. May our nly hope 
be in his coming and his love to all man- 
kind, for he cometh to seek and save that 
which was lost. 

The grace of God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with us all. 

The Secretaries. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 

t Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. Regular morning service 
every Sunday, 10.45. Rev. Robert Killam minister. 
1500 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 1.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

x * 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 


1935 

Jan. 6. New Year’s Sunday. 

Feb. 10. Loyalty Sunday (G. 8S. S. A. American 
Missionary Offering). 

Jan. 18-20. Young People’s Week. 


Jan. 20. Young People’s Day. 

Mar. 6. Ash Wednesday. 

Apr. 21. Easter. 

May 5. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 19. Good Will Sunday. 

May 26. Memorial Sunday. 


June 9. Children’s Sunday. 
 * 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on transfer from the Massachusetts 
Fellowship Committee Rev. R. E. Griffith of DeLand, 
Florida, Dee. 8, 1934. 

Roger F.. Etz, Secretary. 
ik 
GEORGIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. James M. Rasnake received and accepted on 
letter of transfer from Wisconsin. 
J.¥F. Bowers, Secretary. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


, for reference! 
4 for inspiration! 
; Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
oS Bible Society 
41 Bromfield S!. Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of 2 comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


H Wew Becok by Conner 


In the Living Way 


Notes of Nature, Life, Ethics and 
Literature by Charles Chambers Conner. 

A work of the Driftwind Press, North 
Montpelier, Vermont. 

Says Dean Speight: “Mr. Conner is a 
preacher who knows that his hearers will 
not be content with a stone when they have 
asked for bread .. . .. He offers them a 
confident, comprehensive and stimulating 
interpretation of life.” 


Price $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BIBLES «=i TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 8 1-2 
x 6 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe now for the 
CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 


SN a Ce eee 
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SUMAN 


Educational 


Some Outstanding New Books 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books for all types 
of people: 


Forty-two Yearsin the White House, Ike Hoover . . $3.50 
America’s Tragedy, James TruslowAdams . . . . 3.00 
New Frontiers, Henry A. Wallace . . eee 2.00 
The Challenge to Liberty, Herbert Hee oes be eee: AD 
America’s Hour of Decision, Glenn Frank . . . . 2.50 
While Rome Burns, Alexander Woolcott . . . . 249 
The Story of My Life, Marie, Queen of Roumania .. 4.00 
Pakingeal@ityeeOouglassHOorntonenas.t es vc «4 | « 1.00 
My Own Story, Marie Dressler . . . ee 2.50 
What I Like in Poetry, William Lyon Phelps a, Ws 255 
Intolerance, Winfred E. Garrison . . ed a 2.50 
You Can Master Life, James Gordon Gilkey we E 1.75 
Christ and the Third Wise Man, John Oxenham . . 2.00 


Religion Meets the Modern Mind, Russell H. Stafford 2.00 
Social and Religious Problems of Young People, 


Sidney Weston and Ralph Harlow. . . : 1.75 
Secret of Victorious Living, Harry Emerson Fosdick : 1.50 
The Reason for Living, Robert Russell Wicks. . . 2.00 
Philosophy for Liberalism, Bruce W. Brotherston . . 2.00 
New Era in Religious Education, Angus H. MacLean, 2.00 
Forty Missionary Stories, Margaret Eggleston . . . 1.59 
Deeds of Daring, Archer Wallace... .. . 1.00 
Mary Peters, Mary Ellen Chase. . . ... . 2.50 
Soukedsthe those, stark Young ; « . : . . % 2.50 
The Taking of the Gry, John Masefield A ee, a? 2.00 
Lamb in His Bosom, Caroline Miller . . . . . 2.50 
Captain Nicholas, Hugh Walpole . .... . 2.50 
The Magic Mirror, ElsieSingmaster. . . . . . 2.50 
mineweecle brat dosepi lincoln) ae...) 4 eee cs00 
Good-Bye, Mr. Chips, James Hilton. . . . . . 1.25 
Dusk at the Grove, Samuel Rogers . . . . . . 2.50 


We have a limited number of copies of ‘The Little Hill 
Farm” and “Love That Never Failed,’’ each $1.00. Also ‘‘Na- 
ture Cruisings,” bound in red leatherette, for $1.00 (was $2.50). 
“Antiphonal Readings,’ $1.00. 


“SIN 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street Ba as : Boston, Mass. 


0 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schc- 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass 


ees | 
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Crackling 

A lady had a favorite pet dog which she 
called ‘“‘Perchance.”’ 

“What a singular name for your beauti- 
ful pet,” said a visitor, “and I would like 
to ask how you came to choose it.” 

“Oh,” she drawled languidly, “it was 


named after Lord Byron’s dog. You re- 


member when he speaks of it and says, 
“Perchance my dog will howl.’ ””—Youth’s 
Comrades. 

* * 

Judge (in traffic court): “Tl let you off 
with a fine this time, but another day I'll 
send you to jail.” 

Driver: “Sort of a weather-forecast, eh, 
Judge?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Fine today— Cooler tomorrow.” — 
Toronio Globe. 

Voice on Phone: “John Smith is sick and 
can’t attend class today. He requested me 
to notify you.” 

Professor: ‘‘All right. Who is this 
speaking?” 

Voice: “This is my roommate.”— 
M.I.T.Voo Doo. 

* Eo 

“T’ll be good for a penny, mother,’’ 
coaxed little William, hopefully. 

“Oh, Willie,’ reproved his mother, “‘why 
can’t you be like your father? He isn’t good 
for a penny. He’s good for nothing!’’— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

Arthur: “So your new job makes you 
independent?”’ 

Albert: “Absolutely. I get here any 
time I want before eight, and leave just 
when I please after five.”—American Boy. 

* x 

Cop: “Hey, where are you going? Don’t 
you know this is a one-way street?” 

Abe (in new car): ‘‘Well, I’m goin’ one 
way, ain’t 12”—B. Y. P. U. Magazine. 

* * 

The upturned, serious faces below him 
were those of the rugged ancestors of the 
old pioneers. They had come miles to hear 
him speak.— Knoxville (Tenn.) paper. 

* * 


A lecturer tells us that prehistoric men 
were never bow-legged or round-shouldered. 
Still, we would rather be bow-legged than 
prehistoric—Punch (London). 


* 

Teacher: ‘“‘Why do birds fly south in the 
fall?” 

Pupil: ‘Cause it’s too far for them to 
walk.”’—Eachange. 

* * 

Divers are after $3,000,000 in sunken 
gold off Seattle. Why not just leave it there 
and issue currency against it?—Wichita 
Hagle. 

* * 

Lady (witnessing tug-of-war for the first 
time): ‘““Wouldn’t it be simpler, dear, for 
them to get a knife and cut it?’— Young 
People. 


| Friendship 
rT rails. ..... 


By 
ROGER F. ETZ 


Two interesting booklets by the General 
Superintendent have just been published: 


Friendship Trails in Japan 


Chapter 1. On the Blue Pacific 

2. Welcome to Japan and the Mission House 
3. Tokyo: In our churches 

4. Glimpses of Japan from a car window 

5. A Visit to Osaka, Nagoya and Shizuoka 
6. Tokyo: With our Workers and Ministers 
7. Tokyo: Educational and Social Activities 
8. Farewell to Japan 

9. On Japan and the Japanese 

10. On Missions and Missionaries 


Price 15 cents 


Friendship Trails in Korea 


Chapter 1. General Information About Korea 

2: In-Taiku 

3. Kump9 

4, The Farm, Wulchon, and the Slipper Industry 
5. On Leaving Korea 


Price 5 cents 


Facts --- Interpretation --- Adventure --- Suggestion 


Every Universalist will want to help circulate them 


Order of 


The Universalist General Convention 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


